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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


N the matter of war news there is practically nothing to 
record this week except the usual captures. These, how- 
ever, though low in total figures, include a very considerable 
number of Boer officers, which is, we trust, a good sign. Mr. 
Edgar Wallace, the able correspondent of the Daily Mail, in 
his telegram to Friday’s issue evidently thinks it is. He also 
mentions that General Botha’s movements “ are restricted by 
the columns and the blockhouses to a circle round Ermelo 
and Carolina, and he may be engaged at any time.” That 
sounds fairly promising, but if the columns are waggon 
columns, General Botha will almost certainly get through. 
He is a difficult man to 
evidently a constitutional dislike to the air so popular with 
the British military authorities, “ Wait fer the Waggon.” 

One of the chief features of the week abroad has been 
the “hunt of obloquy” which has broken out in Germany 
over Mr. Chamberlain’s perfectly fair and courteously ex- 
pressed statement as a German military action in the war of 
1870. In effect, Mr. Chamberlain declared that if we 
adopt severer measures towards the Boers, we could find 
precedents in the action of those nations who now criticise 
our “ barbarity and cruelty,” including the precedents of the 
Franco-German War. Yet for saying this Mr. Chamberlain 
is accused of having insulted the German nation and Army. 
We confess to thinking that the British Press has made 
rather too much of an agitation which is to some extent 
due to Boer intrigue, and still more to the restlessness and 
irritation caused by the German industrial depression—the 
Germans are uncomfortable, and so want to swear at some 
one—but still the phenomenon is not pleasant. Probably 
the German Government regrets the agitation, though it 
does little or nothing to stem it, for it is obvious that the 
result will be to push England in the direction of Russia 
and France, and away from Germany. We cannot honestly 
say that we should ourselves regret such a result, but do 
the Germans want it? It is true that French public 
opinion is also hostile, but for some reason or other French 
criticism, even when very strong, does not awake anything 
approaching the feeling seecanaed by German hostility. 

At the annual dinner of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday night Mr. Hay made an admirable 
speech on the foreign policy of America. It could be best; | 
summarised as “the Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule.” 
With this simple chart America could hardly go wrong. 
The sister Republics of South America were perfectly con- 
vineed of the necessity of America’s attitude. In the Orient 
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and in the Pacific all that America asked for was a fair field 
and no favour, and with less she could not be satisfied. But 
he had no doubt as to the honesty of the assurances 
which America had received to this effect. Speaking 
of the Isthmian Canal, he declared that it would be open 
to the whole world on equal terms, but would be under 
exclusive American ownership and American control. 
Generally there would be no surrender ¢ American rights 
and no violation of the rights of others. ‘‘ We frankly confess 


peoples.” Hard bargains would not be driven with weak 
Powers because they were weak, “nor will any fear of ignoble 
criticism tempt us to insult or defy a Great Power because it 
is strong, or even because it is friendly.” The speech in 
every line and word was the speech of a man not only of high 
character, but possessed of a keen and comprehensive mind, 
and showed a most powerful grasp of the international situa- 
tion. It is curious to reflect that a very few years ago observa- 
tions were commonly made on the disappearance of all great 
men from the American political stage. But the great men have 
come with the great tasks, and we venture to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that no country in the world can at this 
moment show two greater and worthier statesmen than Mr, 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay. Yet, strange to say, there are a 
number of good people in the United States who honestly 
believe that American political life was degraded when 
America took up her share of the “ white man’s burden.” 

At the same banquet Mr. Choate made a speech which 
cannot fail to touch the heart of every Englishman who reads 
it. “No man,” said Mr. Choate, “could find himself in a 
community more disposed to manifest loyal friendship than I 
I soon found 
that they had little use for the gush and chaff which some- 
times seem to go well here. I found that the vigorous and 
manly assertion of the American character and interests and 
rights was more calculated to propitiate their favour and the 
favourable consideration of anything I had to offer than any 
attempt to flatter and cajole. i found that they were very 
much like people I had left at home; that they were deter- 
mined to maintain their own character and their own rights ; 


/and that they wanted and expected the representatives of 


other people to meet them in the same fashion.” That is one 
of the finest compliments ever paid by a great orator to a 
nation, and what makes it the more striking is the fact that 
it was not meant as a compliment, but was the sincere report 
on the facts made by a distinguished New Yorker to the 
business men of New York. 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times can sce no hope of 
an agreement between Slavs and Germans in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, the organs of the former declaring that business 
shall not proceed until linguistic justice is done to the Czechs, 
while those of the latter insist that their duty is to crush 
opposition by permanent sittings. The Emperor, it is said, 
declares that he almost despairs of the situation, and well he 
may if it is true, as the correspondent reports, that the 
struggle in Parliament only represents a much keener 
struggle going on outside. The alternatives are supposed to 


' be government without a Parliament or the proclamation of 


a new Constitution; but the former plan has been tried 


| without success, and no representative system could give 


complete victory to either side. Under these circumstances 


| there is no remedy but patience; but even the patience of the 
Emperor, which has carried him over so many difficulties, 
must be getting strained. 





An émeute of a perfectly new kind has occurred in Athens. 
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The New Testament is there read in the original Greek, and 
not in modern Greek; and certain reformers propose that a 
translation should be issued, presumably by the State. The 
proposal so greatly irritated the students of the University 
that on Monday they endeavoured to storm the offices of the 
Asty and Akropolis newspapers, which support the innovation, 
and on Thursday the rioting outside the University was so 
serious that in putting it down seven persons were killed and 
thirty wounded. The riotis, of course, attributed to religious 
rancour, but may not another feeling have entered into it? 
The cultivated Greeks are always trying to restore the popular 
use of their ancient tongue, and the students may have 
resented the idea of abandoning a usage which more than 
any other facilitates the project which they have at heart. 





There is no end to the German Emperor. On Monday he 
attended a meeting of German naval architects to hear a 
lecture by the Naval Constructor, Geheimrath Brinkmann, 
and when it ended he advanced to the platform and himself 
made a speech to his almost awestruck audience. His points 
seem to have been two,—first, that as modern ships are 
moved rather like galleys than like sailing ships, the 
power of firing artillery from the bow and stern. becomes 
of the last importance, and the end of naval tactics should 
be concentrated fire; and secondly, that the building of ships 
should be controlled by the Admirals who have to use them, 
rather than exclusively by constructors. We must leave 
the value of the Emperor's opinion to naval experts; 
but there can be no doubt that the extreme interest 
shown by his Majesty in the subject will infuse new 
energy into his shipyards and set officers studying at 
professional problems with new spirit. That is the true 
use of a Monarch like William IL. and the way he fulfils 
that function compensates in some degree for the great evil 
caused by his preternaturall activity of mind,—namely, that 
it deprives all his higher agents of an independent initiative 
Corn cannot grow under so overshadowing a tree, 





The Times published on Thursday an appeal by Filipinos 
to America which might almost have been penned by Boers. 
The writers declare that their people have always sought 
independence, and admit that the treaty of submission to the 
Spanish Government which they signed in 1896 was only 
“a stepping stone to independence,” as their partial 
autonomy and control of funds would have given them fresh 
means of resistance. They point to the long continuance and 
constant revival of the contest as evidence that the 
Americans can never win it, and they reject all promises 
because they are accompanied by a demand for unconditional 
surrender “without any assurance that the one thing we 
value ’’—viz., independence—“ will ever be granted to us.” 
* When the bread of national life is asked for it is of no use 
to offer a stone, even though the stone be a diamond.” The 
* American armies cun defeat our troops, but they cannot 
defeat or destroy this desire,’—which was nevertheless con- 
sistent with centuries of submission to Spanish authority. 
The document represents, we imagine, the feeling of a small 
body of able men who have succeeded in influencing native 
opinion, rather than that of the great body of the people, who 
in several of the islands have accepted American authority 
with a certain cheerfulness. One wonders what those who 
sign it think would become of them if the Americans with- 
drew. Would they like the Germans, or the Japanese ? 


The German Emperor has clearly instructed his new 
Ambassador, Dr. von Holleben, to conciliate American feeling 
to the extent of his power. Unmindful of the outery against 
President McKinley made by German and Austrian 
industrials, his Excellency has declared to an interviewer not 
only that the President's murder has brought the nations 
nearer together, but that “his great statesmanship has 
always been thoroughly appreciated in Germany.” Dr. von 
Holleben not only admires President Roosevelt, but “admires 
the country which can produce a man of such high abilities.” 
Finally, he denies the reports that Germany wants something 
in America. “The reports appearing at regular intervals 
that Germany is trying to acquire coaling stations or a foot- 
hold of some kind in South America or the West Indies are 
started by our enemies, who do not like to see us on too 
friendly (erms with the United States. I am officially autho- 


rised to state that Germany has no such purpoce;” non py 
Excellency might have added, will have until her Flats 
ready. 4 


The Colonies are always making experiments for our benef, 
A little-noticed telegram from South Australia publisheg on 
Monday announces that South Australia, which ig very care, 
fully governed, is about to pass a Bill authorising any Minister 
with a seat in the Assembly, or Lower House, to defend , 
measure in the Council, or Upper House, and vice vers, 4, 
will have, that is, right of speech in both Houses, byt can 
vote only in the House he belongs to. We have been sayy, 
eating that reform in our own Constitution for years, byt 
as yet in vain. The House of Commons may be ha} 
bewildered with excitement about some complication jy 
foreign affairs, but Lord Lansdowne is forbidden by cong; 
tutional etiquette to explain it to Members, and his repre. 
sentative, the Under-Secretary, to say anything not writtey jy 
his brief. Can that be wise? 





The Blue-book on the refugee camps, issued on Friday 
week, leaves nothing to be desired in regard to fulness of 
information or frankness of statement. It is admitted thy 
at the outset the organisation was in many cases inadequate 
to cope with the influx of refugees, and that one camp wy 
badly laid out and supervised—before September. But o 
the other hand, there remain to be taken into account ths 
deplorable condition of the refugees on arrival, and ths 
invincible ignorance of the Boer women, This ignorang 
showed itself in a variety of ways,—in concealment of cases of 
infectious disease, rooted disinclination to go into hospital 
constant violation of doctors’ orders, disregard for ths 
simplest sanitary rules, and a preference for barbarous anj 
medieval remedies of a revolting description, one of the 
favourite modes of treatment being to smear the body of the 
patient with green paint. In other respects the discipline of 
the camps seems to be excellent, and over seventeen thousand 
children are now reported to be receiving instruction. Wed 
not deny that the Report is depressing reading, but in viewo 
all that has been and is being done, to charge the Government 
with deliberately adopting “ methods of barbarism ” in regard 
to the refugees is a monstrous calumny. The “ methods of 
barbarism” have been practised not by the Government, lui 
by the Boer women. 


The Galway election, or perhaps we cought to say pantomims, 
has resulted in tha return of Mr. A. Lynch, the Nationalist 
candidate, by 774 votes. Mr. Lynch polled 1,247 votes 
and Mr. Horace Plunkett 473. The result is a gain of a seat 
to the Nationalists. We very greatly regret that Mr. Horate 
Plunkett should not bein Parliament, for we believe him tohave 
done, and to be doing, splendid work for Ireland—work that 
ought to win the approval of all Englishmen and all Irishmen 
—but we should prefer to see him sitting for some worthier 
constituency than Galway. In our belief, he would sere 
Ireland best if he sat for an English or Scotch constituency. 
Mr. Lynch, the elected Member, is said to have been Colonel af 
the Transvaal Irish Brigade, but the nature and extent of his 
military achievements seem somewhat in doubt. In truth, 
the whole election has been a farce, as it could not help being 
when towns so tiny as Galway are allowed to send a Member 
to the British Parliament. We hope that the episode vil 
serve as an object-lesson to those Englishmen—if there are 
any except the Lord Chancellor and Lord James—who think 
that the over-representation of Ireland is a palladium of the 
Constitution, to be defended at all cost. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a speech to 4 
Devonshire audience on Tuesday night, with a portion o 
which we find ourselves in complete sympathy. We allude 
to his very sensible remarks on the outcry for doing away 
with party government and party politicians, and the substi 
tution of a business Government and business men. As he 
points out, the idea is by no means a new one. It was heard 
of at the close of the Crimean War. But he asks why, whe 
Parliamentary government has given us fifty years of uw 
exampled prosperity, should we abandon it because this of 
any other set of Ministers should seem to be inept. But 
Parliamentary government involves party government. Nett, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman very properly insisted that 








Lord Rosebery’s proposal for a business Ministry in effect 
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a . 
involves the abrogation of our free 


mocratisin y : 
. d shows the speaker in a far more favourable light than be 
a 


has of late allowed himself to appear in. 





Unfortunately, the effect of these wise words was marred 


by othe 


Campbell-Bannerman actually took upon himself to declare 


that had the Liberal party remained in power the J ameson 
Raid would never have taken place. “Does any one,” said 
he, “in this hall, does any one on the surface of this island, 
Leare not what his shade of opinion may be, believe that if 
a Liberal Government had been in power the Jameson Raid 
would have occurred 2?” That episode, he went on, would 
not have occurred. “ It would not even have been contem- 
plated. It would not have required that Liberal principles 
should be brought into action. Their very echo would have 
prevented it.’ What possible right has Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to make such a statement? Has Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman already forgotten that Mr. Rhodes, 
who planned and organised the Raid, was a subscriber to the 
Liberal party funds? Did the very echo of Liberal principles 
prevent that transaction with the official charged with the 
organisation of the Liberal party? Did it prevent the 
Liberal Ministry making Mr. Rhodes a Privy Councillor ? 
Did it prevent Mr. Rhodes insisting on Sir Hercules 
Robinson being sent out as Governor of the Cape, though 
there were the gravest objections to that course? Did the 
very echo of Liberal principles prevent Mr. Rhodes making 
the Matabele War and forcing a settlement of the conquered 
territories on the Government which allowed a system of 
foreed labour—z.e., the worst form of slavery—to be set up 
in the dominions of the Chartered Company ? 





To each of these questions the only possible answer is 
“No.” The echoof Liberal principles had no such prevent- 
ive effect, and yet we are asked to believe that it would abso- 
lutely have prevented the Jameson Raid. For our part, we 
believe that Mr. Rhodes would have entered even more light- 
heartedly on the Jameson Raid if the Liberal party had been 
inpower. The Unionist party, no doubt, has grave responsibili- 
ties of its own in regard tothe toleration of Mr. Rhodes's power 
and influence, but the attempt to make it solely, or even chiefly, 
responsible for him and his doings is a monstrous perversion of 
the truth, and shall never be passed over by us without protest. 
But though it is absurd to say that there would have been no 
Raid if the Liberals had been in power in 1896, it is by no 
means absurd to say that if the Liberal Ministry had not 
patronised Mr. Rhodes as they did between 1892 and 1895, 
he would never have obtained the power and influence in 
South Africa which made him dare to organise the Raid. 


Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman made a second speech at 
Bath, but we can only notice two points. The first was his per- 
fectly sound but by no means original remark that the way to 
make the Empire great “is not to cast lustful eyes or lay greedy 
hands upon other people’s territory, or to waste our millions 
in ill-considered and reckless adventures.” If Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would confine himself to such general 
statements, he would not merely do no harm, but would put a 
very useful set of political principles before his countrymen. 
The other point is one which we cannot commend, but one 
also which we cannot dismiss without protest. Because 
the Methodist Times, a weekly paper of standing and 
ability, happens to take a different position in regard 
to the-refugee camps from that favoured by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, he thought fit to assail it in a 
manner both unfair and offensive. We quote his actual 
words to show that we are not exaggerating. “I saw 
the other day a publication, or a newspaper of some 
sort—by its name it would seem to be of a religious 
character. It calls itself the Methodist Times. I do not take 
itin, Iam not a reader of it. I presume it is a religious 
newspaper. It cannot be a newspaper of the Christian 
religion.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman adds, in regard to 
the defence of the camps: “ The hypocrisy of these excuses is 
almost more loathsome than the cruelty itself.” And yet we 
are told that the license and want of decency and courtesy 
exhibited by the Press are becoming unbearable. Unless it be 
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Constitution, and the un- | the Daily News, we know of no newspaper which indulges in 
g of our institutions. All that is excellent sense, | language of this kind in regard to our statesmen. But why 
| should the standard of courtesy be lower for the statesman 


than the journalist ? 


Some remarkable stories about cures of cancer have lately 
It is stated that a sister of the Earl 


was cured by an application of a liquid made from fresh green 
violet leaves macerated in water, and applied as a poultice 
to the throat. The remedy was tried in consequence of a 
legend current in some parts of the country that violet leaves 
furnish a curefor cancer. Itis also asserted that the Réntgen 
ray will cure cancer, one American doctor affirming that he 
has tried it in fifty cases and never failed inone. There isno 
@ prioré reason against either remedy, the cause of the terrible 
disease being still not ascertained, but there is always the 
doubt whether the cases reported cured were cases of malig- 
nant tumour. Experiments are now, however, being tried, 
especially with the violet leaves, so numerous that certainty 
one way or other must soon be attained. 


Mankind always desires to be singular, and in every nation 
are to be found those whose special pride it is not to have 
done this or that thing to which their fellows are supposed to be 
specially addicted. For example, one can imagine a German 
pluming himself on never having drunk a glass of beer, or a 
Frenchman on never having held an official position or used 
papier timbré. In Ireland there is to be found a man whose 
proud boast it is that he can with truth say, “I never shot a 
landlord in my life.” The claimant to a distinction so remark- 
able is Luke M’Hale, a harvester, who, according to a recent 
issue of the Morning Post, was lately arrested near Dublin. 
He was drunk and armed with a hay-fork, and under his shirt 
were found a gun, two pounds of shot, and a number of caps. 
He explained that he bought these lethal weapons in Liverpool 


| for 14s.,and when asked with what object replied, “'To shoot 
| anything that would cross my farm.” 
; was suggested by the Magistrate as the possible objective, he 
| indignantly made use of the expression quoted above. 


When “landlords” 


Truly, 
as Sydney Smith observed, they never say or do anything in 
Ireland that is like what is said or done anywhere else. 


We note with great pleasure that the Stock Exchange is 
about to form a rifle club cut of members and clerks who 
are over twenty-five years of age, or who have served and are 
still serving in Regular or Auxiliary Forces,—imitating in 
this respect the Bank of England and several of the joint-stock 
banks, which have already founded rifle clubs. We sincerely 
hope that the club will prove a great success, and will obtain 
a good range of its own, and not trust to the loan of a range. 
Why should not the club do a service to all urban shooting 
by constructing, as is done in Belgium and Germany, a 
model five-hundred-yard range near or actually in London, 
made safe by the use of safety-screens? This is perfectly 
possible, and need not be very costly. <A strip of land by the 
side of a railway embankment would be suitable. 





The London Gazette of Friday week contained two long 
despatches from Lord Kitchener relating the progress of 
operations between July 8th and September 8th. The pro- 
gress of a guerilla war is necessarily void of dramatic inci- 
dents, and Lord Kitchener’s diary—for that is what it 
amounts to—is well described by the Times as “one long 
record of the endless sweeping up and down of a vast 
country.” Complete success has rarely attended any of the 
movements of the columns, but the extension of the block- 
house system in July and August has undoubtedly proved 
of great value in obtaining security for traffic. Of the 
operations specially singled out for approval, we may note 
General Broadwood’s descent on Reitz, when he was within 
an ace of capturing Steyn, and a dashing exploit by 
the Australians under Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, who 
captured a convoy after covering sixty miles in twenty-seven 
hours. Conspicuous mention is also accorded more than once 
to Colonel Rimington, while in the long list of officers and 
men whose good services are brought to notice the Colonial 
and irregular corps are handsomely represented. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ine Mites? 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL TREATY AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 
T is clear from Mr. Hay’s speech that the newspaper 
correspondents have not been too optimistic about 
the new Canal Treaty, and that a solution at once simple 
and satisfactory has been come to in regard to the whole 
question. Some months ago we pointed out what we 
believed would be the solution best calculated at once to 
protect and to improve British interests, while at the 
same time satisfying the reasonable claims of America in 
the matter of the canal; and unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, it will be found that the new Treaty runs much on 
the lines we then sketched out. Writing on May 11th of 
this year we said:—* We want the whole subject approached 
as if the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty did not exist, and 
decided on its merits. In our belief, the decision, after 
an impartial inquiry, will be (1) that it is to our interests 
to have the canal made, and (2) that it is to our interests 
that America shall make the canal and be its guardian 
and protector, subject to the provision that the canal shall 
always be open to our shipping on equal terms, and that 
there shall be no differentiation of dues against us. wee 
As far as we are concerned, we would let her make the 
canal either on her own soil by buying a stretch of terri- 
tory from Nicaragua, or by means of a subsidised 
American company, and let her fortify it as little or as 
much as she chooses,—provided always that our shipping 
is free to use the canal cn terms enjoyed by American 
vessels or by those of any other Power. Jf those terms 
wre secured we shall all we want, and shall enjoy the 
material advantiges that must flow to the greatest of 
maritime nations by the increase of water facilities.” 
Naturally, we do not desire to claim that our criticisms or 
suggestions were adopted by the Foreign Office. The 
Treaty took the shape it did because, as we always 
asserted, that shape was inevitable if only our Foreign 
Office would look the problem straight in the face and 
consider what were the essential interests of the British 
Empire, and not approach the. matter in the spirit of 
petty hucksters,—the spirit which makes men argue: 
‘When you are asked to give up a great deal, you 
ought always to try and see if you cannot get the other 
side to take less, quite independent of whether it will or 
will not hurt you to give the whole.’ Instead, we argued 
that the only sound way io approach the matter was to 
ask, ‘Which way do British interests lie?’ and if it were 
found that they lay in having the canal dug by America 
and placed in the safe-keeping of America, then to do 
everything to make it easy for America to construct 
the canal. The thing to be most sought for, as we 
ventured to remind the Foreign Office in regard to the 
despatch rejecting the amendments of the Senate, was not 
how to put the Americans in the wrong, but how to solve 
the problem in a way which would tend to the promotion of 
British interests. Now, however, we believe that this is 
what has been ultimately achieved. We were practically 
sure it would be in the end, for we never doubted the essential 
friendliness of our Government to America, and believed 
that this rock-bed friendliness would lead them to thi 
right conclusion, even if an intelligent comprehension of 
British interests were not compassed. 

Our chief reason for reverting to the matter, and for 
drawing attention to the fact that the Foreign Office 
has done in November what it might just as well have 
done in March, is that the incident contains a lesson 
which the nation would do well to take to heart. The 
negotiations over the Nicaragua Canal question, in our 
opinion, show that our Foreign Office does not approach 
the work with which it is entrusted by the nation in a wide 
and businesslike spirit, but in one of narrowness and petri- 
fied punctilio. It does not want to be hostile, or unfair, or 
provocative towards the Powers with which it deals, but 
it dearly likes the small profits and grudging concessions 
of the petty trader. There is nothing about its way of 
doing business that reminds one of the principle followed 
by the great merchant who, when a man with whom 
he was dealing expressed surprise that he had not 
seized an advantage and exacted something which he 
had a perfectly legitimate right to exact, replied: “I 
didn’t want this to be the last transaction between 
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us. In our international relations we are too a 


to show a niggardly timidity and an unworthy anxiety 
lest we should give away something, even though 
we do not want it ourselves, without obtaining ah 
equivalent. In the case of America this narrowness and 
niggardliness do not matter very much, for, ag yg 
have said, it is always in the end corrected by tha 
em ee ; 

natural friendliness of Englishmen towards Americans 
and by their willingness to do a good turn to Americ, 
even without an equivalent. When, however, we cong 
to dealing with a Power like Russia, we gee this 
narrow and pedantic anxiety not to make a bargaiy 
which does not show an immediate gain to us or an imme. 
diate surrender of something by those with whom we are 
dealing. There is a stubborn determination evident 
get some item down on the credit side of the account 
quite irrespective of whether the concession demanded yjll 
or will not render all schemes for an understanding 
entirely abortive. For example, in regard to the 
problem of. an understanding with Russia, the whol 
practicability of the policy is destroyed by the deter. 
mination to have tltis something to enter on the credit 
side. But that, though an excellent policy for a man with 
a hand-barrow, is not the policy through which great 
businesses are built up. In great businesses it is often 
found that a concession with no apparent equivalent 
obtained may be the best of bargains. What we want is 
to see all international problems such as those which arigy 
between us and Russia faced in a large and not ing 
narrow spirit, and to see the dominant question,—not 
“Why should we give away something without getting an 
equivalent” but “How can British interests be best 
served in dealing with this matter ?” 

We desire, as our readers know, to seo this spirit 
adopted, and with an open and a clear mind, in regard to 
Russia in the Far East, in Persia, and in the Near 
East. But we may also have vet another occasion for its 
exercise in the case of America. Here, as we have said, 
we are not likely to go permanently wrong, but we ar 
very likely to do ungraciously and blunderingly, after a 
long and angry grumble, what we might have done a year 
or two before without any disagreeable debate. The case 
we have in view is that of the Monroe doctrine. It is 
clear that in the future American foreign policy will tum 
on the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. When s 
conservative, so reasonable, so pacific a man as Mr. Hay 
lays that doctrine down as the pivot of American foreign 
policy, it is not likely that he will be found ahead of 
public opinion. Now our statesmen and diplomatists 
would no doubt readily admit in the abstract that there 
was nothing dangerous to us in that announcement. We 
not only suggested the Monroe doctrine some eighty 
years ago, but we have tacitly admitted it ever since. We 
should fight to the death to retain Canada and our 
other possessions on the American Continent in the 
British Empire so long as they desire to remain part 
of the Empire, but we should never dream of attempting 
to acquire new territories in South America. But that 
being so, would it not be well to look ahead and to acknow- 
ledge the Monroe doctrine,—not merely tacitly, but openly? 
If America will define the Monroe doctrine, why should 
we not formally acknowledge it and pledge ourselves not 
io infringe it? When we had acknowledged the doctrine, 
America might propose it to the rest of the Powers 
for endorsement. If she did, the Powers could hardly 
refuse. But if they adhered, their adhesion would be of 
creat use, not to America but to the cause of peace, for it 
would eliminate a great many notable causes of war. If 
the Monroe doctrine became a part of the public law of 
the civilised world, the risk of war breaking out im 
regard to European interference in Brazil or Spanish 
South America—now always a_possibility—would have 
passed away. No doubt treaties can be broken, but if once 
the Monroe doctrine were acknowledged by all the Great 
Powers, there would be a tendency for ambitions to tum 
away from the South American Continent as a close area 
debarred from conquest or interference. That would not, 
of course, end war, but it would help to limit its area. 
Possibly no other Power but Great Britain would at 
first be willing to recognise the Monroe doctrine as 
binding; but even so, it would be worth our 
while to pledge ourselves to respect it. We should lose 
nothing, for we never mean to attack that doctrine, and 
sooner or later our example would probably be followed by 
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her Powers. In any case, the acknowledgment would 
e it simplify, and so improve, the relations between us 
_ ae, “America would know exactly our position, 
we hers, and there could be no misconception on the 
= iter America in accepting our adhesion to the 
aio roe doctrine would realise that though we did not 
—_ to extend our “ system” on the American Continent, | 
nur present possessions, Canada and Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, British Honduras, and British Guiana, were 
as much parts of the British Empire as Louisiana was a 
art of the Union, and would remain so. The Monroe 
though preventing any fresh territorial expan- 
on the American Continent, would in effect 
those regions which we already possess. 


doctrine, 
sion by us 
guarantee to us 





THE DEPRESSION IN GERMANY. 

f{XHE Germans are suffering from a past fit of economic 

megalomania. Conquerors in a great war, proud of 
their unity, and stirred by comparisons with England 
which produced the envious dislike we now see fiowing 
through every newspaper, they came to believe that with 
an effort they could make the whole nation rich. To use 
the expressive slang of the Turf, they “ plunged.” The whole 
nation was scized with the thirst for industrial speculation. 
They possessed, besides their old capital, the remains | of 
the milliards ceded by France, the profits of an expanding 
thouch moderate trade, and a resource the use of which 
is LOW bitterly re sretted. The landlords, always poor for 
their position, which is socially better even than in Eng- 
land, had been heavily hit by falling prices and a rising 
rate of wages, due chiefly to the swarming towards the 
towns and emigration, and the prospect of increased 
incomes proved too much for their habitual caution. 
They mortgaged their estates, bought shares in new 
industrial companies with the proceeds, and awaited 
the coming wealth with implicit confidence. Look, 
they said, how rich Englishmen are. For two or 
three years the confidence scemed justified. Every kind 
of undertaking appeared to prosper, loans were easily 
procurable from ‘‘ spirited” banks, foreign commerce was 
brisk, and new steam lines were continually projected. 
‘fhe Court fed the prevailing excitement, the Emperor 
encouraging every new development with his approval; 
the Government proposed new enterprises in the shape of 
canals, and new expenditure on the Navy “to protect our 
growing commerce”; and every thing and person was 
prosperous till the reaction came. Then it was discovered 
that everything had been overdone, that there were too 
many factories, too many mercantile companies, and, 
above all, too many steamships. There was an overplus 
of articles with nobody to buy them. Trade had been 
furiously pushed without security that obligations would 
be repaid, and in many cases proved protitless merely 
from bad debts. A grand customer is a bad customer if 
he does not pay. Bank after bank exploded, the remainder 
became suddenly cautious, not to say close-fisted, and 
factory aiter factory was compelled to shut down and dis- 
charge its hands. The dividends even of going concerns 
were reduced sometimes one-half, and the steamship com- 
panies found themselves competing for bareexistence. Itis 
curently reported that many of them carried freights 
which would not pay more than the costs of carriage just 
toavoid rusting, while one at least has acknowledged that it 
has not freight for more than # clear eighth of its carry- 
ing power. The result was not, as it would have been in 
England, an impoverishment of the great mercantile 
houses. All business, to speak broadly, was done through 
companies, whose shares were spread broadeast, and the 
whole community suddenly felt itself comparatively poor. 
That might happen even in England, where the income of 
companies under Schedule D is now a hundred and 
eighty-seven millions, as against the income of a hundred 
and fourteen millions earned by individuals; but in 
(ermany the proportion earned by companies is far 
greater, is, indeed, substantially almost the whole. The 
landlords could not meet their mortgages, the citizens were 
driven back on their small trades, and the employs were 
eat down or discharged by tens of thousands. It is 
admitted that fifty thousand men, most of them heads of 
households, are out of employ. In many provinces Com- 








uuttees are being organised for the relief of distress, and 
even the Treasury, usually most rigid, relaxes its demand 





for taxes. Nevertheless, Socialist agitation increases, and 
even in Berlin crowds of ten thousand demand the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Labour, which if created would 
find itself met with demands for some kind of Poor-law. 

All this while the demands of the State have been in- 
creasing. The Army has been enlarged and perfected. 
The dockyards are in full activity. The sufferings of the 
army of civilian employés, who are wretchedly paid, and 
who in the face of the new prices could hardly maintain 
themselves at all, were partially alleviated by small addi- 
tions to their allowances, and fresh grants were conceded 
to a variety of State undertakings. The expenditure of 
the Empire has pressed more severely upon the separate 
States, and though Prussia as yet is silent, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and probably minor States, are 
publicly groaning over their financial position. The econo- 
mists see no prospect of an end to the depression until the 
commercial treaties which are expiring are renewed; and 
their ren@wal, as our readers know, is not only a subject of 
dispute with the Austrian, Russian, and American Govern- 
ments, but of a furious internal contest between the 
Agrarians and the citizens, who object to further taxes 
on food. The latter declare that it is useless to relax 
demands from the Treasury if additions costing much 
more are to be made to household expenditure, while 
the former are more persistent than ever because the 
depression has hit them so severely. They plead 
an expectation of positive ruin, and as they control 
the peasantry, and as the Emperor, himself an immense 
landowner, knows that their complaints have only too 
much foundation, it will be most difficult for the Imperial 
Government to resist their pleas. Count von Biilow may 
be able to discover some compromise ; but failing one, the 
contest next Session will be most bitier, and may produce 
what is greatly feared, a general demand for a reduction 
of expenditure such as is now embarrassing almost all 
Ministries except those of Great Britain and the United 
States. That will not be conceded; but a Government 
which resists prayers of that kind is never popular, the 
masses, Which cannot think in millions, never perceiving 
either why when things are prosperous the Treasury 
should not spend without stmt or foresight, or why 
when work fails and hunger is threatening it should not 
throw its establishments out of gear by sudden and large 
reductions of taxation. Electors in Germany have not, it 
is true, the power of electors in England, the repeal of 
taxes once voted being really matter for the Executive ; but 
no Government ever desires to quarrel with its people, 
much less to be condemned by opinion as taking too much 
out of their hard-earned gains. The kind of Government 
which is hostile to the body of the people, and, in fact, 
relies on force or on the votes of a caste, which un- 
doubtedly existed in the beginning of the century, and 
talked about the “ignorant impatience of taxation,” has 
practically passed away. 

The picture is gloomy enough, but its meaning must not 
be exaggerated. Germany has been passing through what 
is now called a “ boom,” which has, as it happened, rather 
inflated the public imagination, and the boom has now 
ended, but Germany is in no danger of being ruined. The 
creat diffusion of the big venture which is the source of 
her discomfort is also her preservation, for it will distri- 
bute the total loss. The shrinkage of her industrial 
prosperity will no doubt accelerate the decay of the 
medium class of landlords ; but as we have recently seen in 
this country, a State suffers less from that decay than from 
many misfortunes which produce less household misery. 
It is a social change which follows it rather than a social 
collapse. The land in a thickly populated country is 
always sought, and the new landlords soon fall into the 
ways, and even the prejudices, of the old. The shares in 
the companies yield little for the time, and are shifted to 
new hands; but most of the money has been invested 
rather than wasted, and the factories, machinery, and 
mines will speedily begin to yield again upon reduced 
capitals. Surplus ships will be sold, the remainder will 
be worked cheaply and for as many years as possible, and 
the total result will still be profit, though accruing prin- 
cipally to new men. The aid of the banks is not so 
eagerly sought while business is so restricted, and 
they will slowly fill up again. The matter of taxa- 
tion is more serious. A State which yields to 
the Protectionist fallacy can be terribly hurt by over- 
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expenditure, because it is always taxing the people, who 
untaxed would multiply business ; but the Hohenzollerns 
have made a thrifty race, and the Germans are one of the 
few people among whom we expect a revival of economic 
sense. They do see the great truth which it is so difficult 
to drive into most people’s heads, that Protection is and 
can be nothing but taxation unfairly levied from those 
who consume the article protected. ‘The country is much 
too strongly organised for disturbances, even serious dis- 
turbances, to shake the general fabric, and much too 
sensible not to perceive gradually that it has for a time 
outrun its economic strength. It has been trying to vie 
with Great Britain, where industrial capital has been accu- 
mulating ever since 1820, that is, fornearly three generations ; 
where, in the midst of sinister predictions, each penny on 
the Income-tax yields more every year ; and where the 
greater part of the “ plant” of commerce and industry has 
been already completed and paid for. Germany may be able 
to vie by and by, but the process will require much exertion 
through many years, and cannot be accelerated by any 
system of allowing agents to sacrifice profit to an increase 
in the volume of business. Competitors who are irritated 
by being undersold always forget in their anger that if 
the underselling goes too far it will not pay,—a truth 
which a good many of our own people should re- 
member when they fret under German and American 
competition. We believe both to be formidable in this 
respect, that they will kill out our pleasant and respectable 
leisureliness ; but the Germans are apt to overleap them- 
selves, and the Americans are far too confident in that 
great bludgeon of theirs,—the vast capital at the disposal 
of syndicates. They will find out presently that nobody 
can be as strong as everybody else, and that monopolies, un- 
less in the possession of the whole community and defended 
with a view to their interests, never permanently succeed. 
Englishmen are the most patient of mankind about legis- 
lative and social reforms, but as regards economics they 
are not patient, and like all impatient people, are liable to 
the most absurd panics. They must work harder than 
they have done, that we admit, as we also admit that the 
necessity is disagreeable; but if they work harder, and 
suffer themselves to be aware of competition, as, for example, 
Lancashire mill hands are, competition will no more ruin 
them than it ruins London shopkeepers. A good many 
of them go under in the course of a year, but though they 
are not all Liptons, a good many more lead very successful 
lives. 





ORIENTAL MONARCHS. 
° ee is a most interesting account, of Mulai Abd-ul- 


Aziz, the new Sultan of Morocco, which was pub- 
lished in the Times of Monday. The interviewer, unlike 
most interviewers who are admitted to audiences of 
Oriental Sovereigns, was able to converse with his host 
in his own tongue, Arabic, and understanding what his 
interlocutor said, naturally found him intelligent. Half our 
ideas of the * woodenness”’ of great Orientals are founded 
on conversations carried on through timid or incompetent 
interpreters. A certain surprise perhaps deepened the 
impression. The correspondent had expected to find the 
secluded Monarch “a typical expressionless Oriental,” but 
found instead a dignified young man of twenty-two, full 
of energy, intelligence, and charm, who maintained a 
bright conversation for an hour, and “had obviously 
gathered information on a host of subjects”; who is 
anxious to “introduce reforms in every branch of his 
government”; and is, in fact, worthy of a pedigree which 
stretches back through long lines of Sultans and nobles 
to the daughter of Mahommed, and of the vast, though 
barbarian, regions in which his authority, theoretically at 
least, is absolute. If this statement is true, Morocco and 
Europe are both most fortunate-——and we see no primé 
facie reason why it should not be true. Mulai Abd-ul- 
Aziz springs from a great Arab stock, though it has been 
crossed, we believe, with negro blood ; and Eastern Courts, 
with all their seclusion and all their vices, do from time 
to time throw up men of strange force, like Solyman IL, 
who nearly conquered Europe; or Akbar, who would have 
graced any European throne; or Ibrahim of Egypt, the 
terrible soldier who so nearly ended the dominance of 
the house of Othman; or Abdurrahman Khan, who made 
the roads of Afghanistan as safe for all but his enemies 


as those of Surrey. There is no reason in the 

of things why Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz should not develop ; 

a great ruler ; and if he becomes one most of his ae 
difficulties will probably disappear. Orientals are alee” 
expecting and desiring a strong Sovereign, their ay 
go out to him, and the order to slay his refra, 
courtiers is not only obeyed, but obeyed with willin " 
The intrigants within the Palace succumb or perish and 
far-away rebels see no farther reason for rebelling. If th 
master is terrible yet reasonable, severe yet accessible t 
mercy, what more have they to ask? He jg Goat, 
vicegerent, and who are they to resist? What We are 
unable to accept in its full sense is the hope which hj, 
interview has evidently begotten in the mind of the Ping 
representative. To deserve is not in the East to hay 
The position of a great Oriental ruler, always difficult, has 
in our time become almost impossible. He may be g 
man of intelligence, but he can hardly be so well educataj 
as to understand at all completely the forces of hig day 
Oriental learning will not tell him that, nor will his tutor 
be able, or even willing, to convey it to his mind. Even 
by some strange good fortune or prevenient grace in his 
own nature he grows up wise, as Akbar certainly did, hy 
is still comparatively an ignorant man, and he must work 
through life by means of agents more ignorant tha 
himself, and without his wisdom. He may beat dom 
resistance as completely as Abdurrahman Khan did, hy 
in beating it he strengthens the original curse of his 
situation,—the tiger strength of will which comes to all 
despots not naturally weak. His counsellors becoms 
slaves, he has no equals abroad whose favourably 
opinion he desires, and he is almost sure to make 
enormous blunders, to drive his people too fast and 
too hard, though possibly in the right direction, or 
to be unable to yield when yielding is essential to 
continued prosperity. Abdurrahman Kkan, it is true, 
made none of these blunders; but his eleven year 
of exile, while they hardened his will into steel, had 
also given him the insight into comparative forces 
which most Orientals lack. The Asiatic who is bred 
a Sovereign, and has been obeyed by slaves from child- 
hood, is hampered in every direction by self-conceit, by 
imperfect knowledge, by a will he cannot fully master, 
and by forces all round him, always pressing, which he 
dimly perceives to be hostile, yet of irresistible strength. 
A Sovereign of Morocco may have all that variety of 
capacities which marks William II. of Germany from 
other men, and a certain “fascination ” besides, such as is 
attributed in the Times to Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz; but he has 
to coerce refractory tribes by massacre, to compel eril 
Viziers to be just by frequent executions, to raise means 
for more civilised government by taxes which his people 
resent, and amidst it all to conciliate half-a-dozen Powers 
whose protection makes of their subjects nuisances, and who, 
if they do not want his dominions, want concessions from 
him hardly consistent with his independence. He must 
stand ready to defeat invaders, rebels, and exacting 
friends; this forces him to sacrifice much to militarism, 
and the great soldiers, whom he must trust if he is to 
maintain himself in security, probably, of all his advisers, 
share least in his reforming ideas. It is an intolerable 
position, and one from which we can hardly believe that a 
young Arab Prince, long secluded in the depths of 
Morocco, however blessed with graces of nature, will be 
able to escape. We say this without reckoning the special 
difficulties of an Asiatic,—the early life among slaves, the 
eternal and seductive flattery, the incurable influence of 
totally ignorant women, the inherent distaste for persistent 
labour, the overwhelming strength of impulses which are 
whims not based on reason or guided by it. Even the 
ablest of European Princes, as we have said, if bred up to 
such a position, could hardly hope to make of it a per- 
manent success. 

The importance which the Times interviewer attributes 
to the personality of his Shereefian Majesty is not 
exaggerated, for it is only in the qualities of the Sultan 
that any hope can be perceived for Morocco, but it sug- 
gests once more the old political problem of the East. 
Why do all the brown and yellow peoples see hope only 
in the Sovereign, and therefore make him absolute: 
They are not fettered, out of Japan, by any theory of his 
descent from the gods. They care very little, out of 











Japan and Turkey, about his family claims. In Chima 
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here has been @ whole succession of dynasties. In 
at and Burmah new men have repeatedly risen 
Mussulman history, apart from Turkey, 


to thrones. 
is a history 
brown peoples 


of rapidly succeeding dynasties. The 
are by no means indisposed to rebel- 
lion, and have constantly rebelled successfully. They 
know quite well what good government is, and at a certain 
joint of oppression, or over-taxation, or detiance of their 
rejudices, they resist quite as readily as Europeans, and, 
we should say, judging by history, with more frequent 
success. Outside of Japan, we know of no first-class 
dynasty in Asia that 1s a thousand years old. Yet what- 
ever the cause of the rebellion or political movement, even 
if it is religious, there always emerges a Person, a dynast, 
to whom every one submits, who has power of life and 
death, who can make a Premier by mere fiat, who can 
within the wide compass of the religious law even legislate 
as he pleases, order all women to have crushed feet, or 
massacre the whole of an army trusted for five centuries. 
The brown and yellow peoples have suffered unspeakably 
from tyrants, and they hate tyrants, yet no brown or 
yellow people, conscious of misgovernment and in arms 
against it, has ever set up a Senate, or an elected body, or 
even, Japan again excepted, a hereditary Mayor of the 
Palace under strong compulsion to govern fairly well. 
Now why is that? All these people understand their 
own interests, they all hold “advice ” in great respect, 
and they all know how to limit power by opinion, 
so that certain opinions, usually religious, are never 
set at naught by the mightiest rulers; yet the 
systematic limitation of power: by political law has 
never apparently occurred to men who, nevertheless, 
have included the most reflective of mankind. Even the 
Jews expected their ruler to be absolute, and so do the 
Chinese, though the latter are declared by all observers to 
be sensible, self-interested, comfort-loving people, and 
though they have for ages insisted that the greater agents 
ofauthority shall be educated men. The popular European 
explanation, that all brown men are fools, is merely a con- 
temptuous form of acknowledging ignorance; and an 
explanation we have ourselves frequently offered, that 
they all, believing power to come from heaven, think it 
cannot be limited, does not fit all the facts, for they do 
limit it in certain directions quite stringently, as to taxa- 
tion, forexample. The Oriental Sovereign, for instance, 
who taxed his people as the Hapsburgs taxed Venice just 
before they lost it, or as we ourselves were taxed under the 
old economic régime, would be deprived of power, and 
probably of life, within a twelvemonth. Yet the dynast can 
always inflict death by fiat or confiscate a property for 
himself without provoking a rebellion. Why? Our own 
impression is that the Asiatic wishes his Sovereign to 
be absolute; that he is quite able to comprehend an 
alternative system, and is disgusted with it as inef- 
ficient, cumbrous, impotent to redress wrong, to break 
through legal obstacles towards a right end, above 
all, to act with lightning-like rapidity. His imagina- 
tion shows him something better than a régime of law— 
a millennium, as it were, under an all-powerful and just 
King—and he will take trouble and run risks for nothing 
less. What he too often gets is an Abd-ul-Hamid more or 
less tempered by circumstances ; but he puts up with that, 
and will no more abandon his own ideal because it produces 
tyranny than New York will abandon democracy because 
it produces Tammany Hall. His faith is above or outside 
results ; or rather he is happy when the good King comes, 
and takes the bad one as he takes a famine, as part of an 
incomprehensible but inevitable order for which there is 
nothing hut patience and submission. 





THE BRITISH OFFICER. 


Ww have been told again and again, and with absolute 
truth, that “the men are splendid.” In no case 
recorded in history have the rank-and-file of an army 
shown higher qualities in the matter of courage, endur- 
ance, and good heart than the private soldiers of the 
British army in South Africa,—Regulars, Militia, 
Volunteers, Yeomanry, and Colonials. But while we 
ought: to give the men their full meed of praise, we 
ought not to forget their officers. We have no hesitation 
mM saying that, taken as a whole, the British officer, not 
merely for bravery and devotion—that goes without saying 








—but for military and manly qualities generally, has come 
through the great ordeal with a reputation, if possible, en- 
hanced. To say that he has shown himself “a stupid lion ” is 
ridiculous. The British officer has not shown himself stupid 
in mind any more than he has shown himself feeble in 
body or in spirit. But some of our readers will doubtless 
say: ‘If that is so, why have so many stupid things been 
done in the war, and why have you and the rest of the 
critics of the war been constantly complaining as to this or 
that fault of omission or commission? Either the British 
officer is stupid, or else the criticisms passed on the war 
are unfounded.’ By no means can we admit this dilemma. 
It is true that a great many stupid things have been done, 
but not because the British officer is stupid. He is not 
stupid. In fact, he is rather above the average of his 
class in mental acquirements. The ordinary City man, 
the ordinary barrister or solicitor, the professional and 
business man generally, is by no means mentally above the 
officer. The reason why stupid things have been done by 
and through him, and stupid things on a large scale and 
with such tremendous consequences, must be sought in 
the defective organisation of the Army, and not in the 
mental characteristics of the officers. The proof of this 
is to be found in the fact that if officers are taken 
out of their own profession and set to do other work 
they habitually do it extraordinarily well. Think of the 
good administrative work done in India by soldiers. Note, 
further, the railway work done in South Africa during the 
present war. We believe we are right in saying that the 
railways have been run almost entirely by British officers, 
most of whom were caught up almost by chance from 
ordinary regiments. Subalterns were commandeered for 
the railways and put at a moment’s notice to do perfectly 
new work, and most excellently have they doneit. Stupid 
men could not do that. Take, again, the organisation and 
leadership of the irregular corps. We praise, and rightly 
praise, these admirable bodies of men, whose true soldierly 
qualities have been as conspicuous as their indifference to 
drill and pipeclay discipline. Yet these bodies have, as 
a rule, been commanded by British officers. If the British 
officer were as stupid as he is sometimes represented, he 
would not have been able to do that. 


But if the British officer is not stupid per se,: 1d does 
not do stupid things when he is taken out of his regular 
environment, it is pretty clear that the fault is in the 
environment and not in him. If the system and 
organisation of the British Army are at fault, surely we 
ought to be able to find some means of reform,—some 
new modelling of the organisation which would provide, 
not a school of stupid action, but of just the reverse. We 
shall perhaps be told that the only way in which the 
change could be produced would be by resigning a portion 
of that system of rigid obedience which pervades a well- 
disciplined army. It will be urged, in fact, that the 
occasional doing of stupid things is part of the price we 
have to pay for the unquestioning carrying out of orders. 
In other professions it is possible for a man to question an 
order which it seems to him must be mistaken. In anarmy 
the order must be carried out at all hazards, correct or 
mistaken, and only very rarely is it possible to avoid a 
nustaken command. No doubt there 1s something in this 
view, and no doubt also it is necessary to keep up strict and 
unquestioning military obedience, but would it not be possible 
io diseover asystem under which the mental blight produced 
by an obedience rendered perinde ac cadaver should be got rid 
of? We do not sayabsolutely that it can be, but wethink that 
some effort should be made in that direction. In the 
Navy they seem able to keep an iron discipline, and yet 
manage not to impair the initiative of either officers 
or men. A naval officer once answered our ques- 
tion succinctly by the reply, “There are no torpedo- 
boats in the Army.” He meant, of course, that the Army 
officer had not, like his naval brother, the opportunity 
given him to exercise independent and responsible com- 
mand early in life. But would it not be possible so to 
organise the Army that there would be the equivalent of 
torpedo-boat commands? Could not some system be 
devised by which soldiers should be trained to responsibility 
earlier in their career? Officers must, no doubt, be 
taught to obey just as men must, but could not the 
instruction be given so as to develop, not restrict, in- 
dividuality and initiative? No doubt the sailor, both 
officer and bluejacket, has the immense advantage of being 
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trained at definite and real pieces of work. All the work 
on board ship is real and means something definite, and is 
so educative to the mind ; whereas the bulk of the soldier’s 
work—i.e., drill—is largely unreal and meaningless, 
or, at any rate, apparently meaningless. Indeed, we 
cannot help wondering whether drill and the carrying out 
of the drill ideals do not to a certain extent produce an 
atrophy of the mind. Drill, on one side of it, is no doubt 
intended to produce a kind of hypnotic condition in 
the soldier, a condition which fits him to carry out 
the suggestions of the officer instantly and without 
thinking. But the hypnotic condition does not make 
for intelligent appreciation either of the situation at 
the moment or of the situation that may be coming. 
It is true that sailors are drilled, but then they find 
in the hundred realities of ship work a corrective 
to drill. Seamanship is too difficult an art to allow 
men to get dull at it. Many of the operations, even 
though repeated a hundred times, require a mental effort, 
and so sharpen the intelligence. Rifle practice is almost 
the only part of soldiering which does not tend to become 
mechanical. If it were possible to develop some form of 
general training for soldiers which would awaken the 
intelligence, the effect would be as beneficial to the officers 
as tothe men. To teach and superintend a system based 
on mechanical routine is bound in the long run to prove 
injurious to the mind. 

As we have said, the British officer is not a stupid 
person. The ablest officers are among our ablest men, 
and in the rank-and-file of officers the mental average 
is distinctly high. But though the British officer is not 
stupid, he has, at any rate as far as the ordinary regi- 


mental officer is concerned, a stupefying profession. Hence | 
each separate workman. In other words, I prefer the 


the problem is not how to get clever officers—we have got 
them already—but how to render the effects of militarism 
less stupefying. Whether the British military system can 
be rendered Jess stupefying, and if so, how, it is not for us 
to decide. The necessary changes and modifications could 
only be suggested by those far more conversant with the 
purely technical details than we are. We cannot attempi 
anything beyond the humbier task of declaring, and that 
we do with strong conviction, that the greatest Army re- 
former will be the man who will alter our military system 
in such a way as to prevent it being a mental anodyne, 
and render it instead a mental stimulant. That accom- 
plished, we shall have clever officers in a clever Army, and 
not, as now, clever officers in a stupid Army. 





BRICKS AND MORALS. 


T is always unfortunate that moral considerations should 

be dragged into a controversy in which they have no 
proper place. Men who might listen to an argument going 
to show that their conduct is likely to have a quite different 
result from that which they expect from it, will close their 
ears to a demonstration that they are criminals who 
only escape punishment by reason of an omission in the 
statute-book. For this reason we regret the impression 
which the very interesting and important article on the 
methods of the “Newer” Unionism as applied to the 
building trades which appeared in the Times of 
Monday is likely to make in some quarters. What 
that impression is we may learn from Mr. Woodward’s 
letter in the same journal on the following day. Mr. 
Woodward is very naturally indignant at the cost and 
delay which the architect encounters by reason of “the 
organised idleness which is now the order of the day.” 
In what he says of “the scandalous patting on the back” 
which the British workman now receives there is too much 
truth. The attitude of a great number of politicians on 
labour questions would probably be quite different from 
what it is were it not that the workmen have votes. But 
the sin of the man who pats another on the back for his 
own interest is not of necessity shared by the man whose 
back is patted, and we ought to be very sure that the latter 
is equally to blame before we set him down as “an idle 
scoundrel.” His own account of his action is quite different, 
and though men are not in all cases the most trustworthy 
witnesses to their own intentions, theirtestimony must not be 
altogether put aside. If the rules of the “‘ Newer” Unionism 
are the product of sheer indolence and selfishness, if the 
one aim of the British workman is to do as little as he 








a 
can, and to do that little as ill as he can, it is plain thy 
the industry of the country is in a hopelessly bad: way 
However mistaken: or prejudiced a man may be, heat 
yet be reasoned with, and possibly convinced, But if 
does what he does knowing all the time that it is wy 
there is no common ground of agreement from which vou 
can both start. Intellectual error is difficult enough to 
deal with, but at worst it is less obtuse than moral] error 

The charge brought against the men in the buj) a 
trade is that of “almost universal unwillingness to do 4 
fair day’s work.” ‘Where an individual workman does not 
himself feel this unwillingness, it is imposed upon him by 
the rules of his Union, or by the temper in which thos 
rules are administered, “Twenty years ago,” we are told 
“a bricklayer would lay his thousand bricks a day.,.. | 
The unwritten law now in force declares that he must noi 
lay more than four hundred in the day,” while in wor 
done for the London County Council the limit is thre 
hundred and thirty. Even this last figure does not repre. 
sent the lowest depth of idleness on the part of the 
workmen. In two cases of work done for the Londo 
School Board the number of bricks laid came out, accord. 
ing to the calculations of the contractor, in the one at two 
hundred, in the other at seventy, per man. There ar 
other charges besides this, but they are of the same kind, 
What they all have in common is the determination of the 
workman to “ go easy,’ —to do, that is, as little as he cay 
in the time during which he is at work and for which he 
is paid. Let us try, however, to look at the question from 
the workman’s point of view. If he be honest he yill 
probably not challenge the substantial accuracy of the 
Times correspondent’s indictment. ‘It is true,’ he vill 
say, ‘that I seek to restrict, so far as I can, the output of 


interests of the class to the private interest, whether of 
myself or of any one of my fellows. If there are twenty 
thousand bricklayers wanting work, and I have the power 
to distribute the work to be done over the whole number, 
Tam right in using that power. It is better that twenty 
thousand men should lay four hundred bricks a day each 
than that ten thousand of them should lay eight hundred 
bricks a day each and the other ten thousand go to the work- 
house. By myself, of course, I have no power to do this, 
but through my Union I have it, and I mean to use it’ 
However economically bad this reasoning may be, it is not 
in itself immoral. The interest of a class may be a very 
much lower object than the interest of the community, 
but it is a higher object than a man’s own interest. 
The pursuit of it implies some real self-sacrifice on the 
part of the good workman. .A man who can lay eight 
hundred bricks a day with ease is no happier for having 
to lay only four hundred. If, indeed, he could lay his 
four hundred bricks and go home, he might like having 
half the day to himself. But the rules of his Union do 
not allow him to do this. He has to take the saine number 
of hours over the laying of four hundred bricks as he 
would take over the laying of eight hundred. Con 
sequently he is reduced to dawdling and watching others 
dawdle, aud that is not an occupation at all to the taste 
of a really good workman. From first to last the restric- 
tion operates in favour of the worst workmen. It is they 
who fix the amount of work to be done in a day, and the 
best workmen have to bring themselves down to their 
level. 

This, we say, may be, and is, economically bad. No 
rule can in the long run be good for trade that aims at 
discouraging the good workman in the interest of the bad 
workman. It would be just as reasonable if a great 
physician were forbidden to give a better opinion than 4 
general practitioner with no experience, or a great counsel 
vere forbidden to show more knowledge of law than a 
student who had just been “called.” A man who could lay 
twelve hundred bricks a day—if there were such a man— 
would have a right to whatever advantages in the way 
of wages his superior strength or skill brought with 
it. Trade-Unionists have in a great measure emal- 
cipated themselves from the superstition which led 
them to oppose the introduction of machinery. They 
have learnt that so far from lessening the amount of work 
there is to be done, machinery has increased it tel- 
fold. The limitation of output is on a level in point 
of sense with the exclusion of machinery. In the 
building trade, as in all others, work breeds work. The 
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more there js done the more there is wanted to be done. 
(ne effect of these trade regulations has been to Increase 
the cost of building. ff a workman only does half a day's 
-ork in the nine-hour day for which he is employed, it is 
‘ ‘ous that the time and the cost of the building will be 
. aie in proportion. Butany appreciable increase in the 
ps of building means a corresponding diminution in the 
amount of building done. Bricks and mortar have always 
had the character of bemg a cost ly amusement, and when 
aman hears that if he builds to-day he will have to pay 
some 30 or 40 per cent. more than he would have paid ten or 
fifteen years ago, he will in a great number of cases put up 
with the house he has. Supposing that it were possible to 
puild a decent cottage for a working man and his family 
for £100, what a rush alike of business and philanthropic 
enterprise there would be. Cottages would rise up in every 
direction, because it would be possible to let them at rents 
which would be willingly paid by the tenants and yet 
return a decent profit to the owner. Trade regulations 
are not the only cause of the recent rise in the cost of 
puilding, but they are responsible for a large part of 
it, and in so far as they are so they are as in- 
jurious to the particular industry as they are to the 
community at large. The argument of the Trade- 
Unionist is merely the argument of the Protectionist over 
again. It is the setting up of the supposed interest of a 
particular industry in opposition tothe natural laws which 
vovern the distribution of labour. It the twenty thousand 
bricklayers gave their best work instead of their worst, 
either the demand for building would become so great as 
to find them all employment, or a certain percentage of 
them would be set free to carry their labour where it was 
more wanted. 


The way to bring the workmen to a better under- 
standing of their own class interest is to convince them of 
the economical fallacy which underlies their present policy. 
Though that process may be long, we believe that in the 
end it.will do its work. What is most certain to stand in 
the way is the refusal to see that the error of the Trade- 
Unions is economical, not moral. Their desire to limit 
the amount of work done in a day is not the offspring of 
a love of idleness for idleness’ sake. They want to keep 
as many as possible of their members employed, and they 
think that the way to do this will be to spread the 
wotk that has to be done over the largest number of 
workers. The means they take to secure their end are not 
the right ones ; they will only prevent, so far as they have 
any influence, the natural development of the industry 
which is unfortunate enough to be subject tothem. But 
thé end itself is not an ignoble one, and we must frankly 
recognise this fact if we hope to get a hearing on the 
economical aspect of the question. 








MR. ASQUITH ON BIOGRAPHY. 

\ JE are not sure that we altogether agree with Mr. 

Asquith upon the subject of autobiography. In 
the brilliant lecture which he delivered on the 15th inst. 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, a lecture which 
is one of the finest evidences we know of the charm of 
discursiveness, and leaves an impression like that of reading 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” he seems to say thai 
autobiography must always be defective in point of art 
because the artist must be by the very nature of his subject 
“anabsorbed and concentrated egotist.” Is that not like saying 


most artistic books Dickens and Charlotte Bronté ever wrote 


; are “David Copperfield” and “ Villette,’ and both are 
j admitted to be in essence autobiographies. In both the 
| reader, if a critic, is conscious that the writer has a mastery 


| 


{ 





| 
| 


| of his or her method such as is unequalled in any other of 


their works, even if those works are better from some other 
cause. Introspection does not prohibit, or even interfere 
with, art, else were there no such thing as an eloquent 
preacher, for it is from his own mind that he must draw his 
sharpest warnings and his most encouraging accounts of the 
way to moral victory. The true reason why autobiographies 
are so unsatisfactory is, we conceive, a widely different 
one. An autobiography never can be, or seem to be, 
perfectly true. It cannot be true because no man com- 
pletely knows himself. He sometimes thinks he does; 
but there are points in his nature which he has never per- 
ceived, faults to which he is wholly blind, merits which escape 
him as completely as the shape of his own back. It is not all 
egotism, though, of course, egotism has a most blinding 
effect, for men often attribute to themselves in all sin- 
cerity faults which they do not possess, and which those 
who know them better than they know themselves are aware 
from the whole record of their lives cannot exist. Many old 
officers will confirm us when we say that one of the most 
daring officers in the British Army, a man who did not know 
what fear was, and had something of General Picton’s lust 
for danger, lived and died after a life of heroic deeds in the 
immovable conviction that he was a coward, and did his 
wonderful feats to hide his weakness from his comrades. He 
was tested once by an intimate and amazed friend “to cure 
his delusion,” and in the extremest danger his pulse did not 
alter three beats. Scores of men who are really kindly to weak- 
ness believe themselves to be immovably hard, and a certain 
callousness of nature is often disguised from its possessor by 
his belief in his own aptitude for logic. One or two men have 
been supposed to have told the whole truth in their biographies 
because they were shameless about their sexual relations, but 
there were whole departments of their natures without which 
their lives could not have been lived that to themselves were 
imperceptible. Every man, says Oliver Wendell Holmes, is 
three men,—John as he is known to himself, John as he is 
known to his friends, and John as he is known to his Maker. 
If John could know himself as perfectly as he is known to his 
Creator, and could with exquisite art put himself on paper, 
his friends would say : “ That is fine art, but that is not John; 
how easily do men deceive themselves.” We do not doubt that 
there were in Benvenuto Cellini—the worst, though not the 
meanest, man who ever painted himself—elements of character 
which, had he had the power either to see or paint them, would 
have profoundly modified that gruesome portrait. Haydon? 
queries Mr. Asquith. But was even Haydon, who, we admit, 
Seems to us to have approached nearer to true portraiture 
than any other autobiographer, besotted and bemused with 
vanity, as he appears in his memoirs to be; or was he 
always arguing with himself that he was not the failure hedimly 
perceived himself to be, and making every event and most 
thoughts support that theory? There will never be a true 


' autobiography which is also accepted as true; nor do we know 


that no painter, however great, ever painted his own portrait | 


well? which we all know to be untrue. We see no reason 
why a man should he egotistic in describing his own deeds 


| 
| 


that if there were, the spectacle of Marsyas five minutes after 
his flaying would add much to the wisdom, or even the know- 


| ledge, of any but the most skilled anatomists. All the auto- 


biographies ever written have aifected the world much less 
than Plutarch’s Lives, many of the stories in which are only 
legendary. 


We have much more sympathy with Mr. Asquith’s ideas 


upon the subject of biography, and especially with his want 


Ps < bg S f Phe 3 ’ 
and thoughts on paper any more than in conversing about | of respect for letters as aids in judging of a man’s character. 


them, and we have all met men who can relate the circum- 


| 
| 


They are often most amusing or interesting reading, but they 


stances and motives of their own lives in a spirit of profound | not infrequently reveal very little. There is less spontaneity 


humility, or, still more frequently, of indifference, as if they 


| 


in the mass of letters than is usually suspected. Even if the 


were speaking of third persons. Marie Bashkirtseif was not | writer is not trying to produce a special effect, as Horace 


egotist because she was writing her Life, but because she was 


Walpole, for instance, was, or Amiel, he either wishes to please 


egotist to the very centre of her being, egotist who could tell | or displease his correspondent, and indites not so much what 


the Almighty while praying at least with hearty desire for a 
response, “ And O God, it is I, I—Muarie Bashkirtseff.”. Nor 
can we see any reason why a man or woman should write 
Worse on such a subject than on any other. He or she knows 
& great deal about it, and why should they set forth their 
knowledge so as to fail in impact on their audience? - The 
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| 
| 
| 











he really thinks as what he wishes his correspondent to 
think he is thinking. This is true very often even of descrip- 
tive letters. Madame d’Arblay’s memoirs were, we have no 


| doubt, based on letters she wrote from the Court to friends 


at home, as well as on a diary, but it is very difficult to recon- 


struct Madame d’Arblay from them, as difficult as to recon- 
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struct Dickens from his grand letter, “ David Copperfield.” 
The letters addressed to the subject’ of biography tell us 
more, as Mr. Asquith says, but then it is more, as he also 
says, of the estimate formed of him by his friends or enemies 
than of his real character. It is this difficulty of trusting 
materials which makes personal knowledge in the biographer 
so invaluable, though we should not agree if Mr. Asquith 
means to imply that the most enlightening knowledge is 
always that of a friend. Some friends, strong friends, are 
often invisible to each other, each projecting something of 
himself into the estimate he forms. The sagacious friend is, 
of course, invaluable as biographer if he can do the work 
well, but we are not certain that he always sees more than 
the sagacious enemy. We entirely agree, for instance, with 
Lord Rosebery, who wishes to add Purcell’s Life of Cardinal 
Manning to the list of “ great” biographies; but the man who 
thinks that Mr. Purcell liked his subject, or was even able 
quite to endure him, cannot read in any true sense of reading. 
Nor are we quite sure that the best biographer is he who 
pours white light on his subject, and so complies with Mr. 
Asquith’s condition that the biographer “should not be a 
judge.” Our reason may seem a little hypercritical, but we 
suspect that many will endorse it. The white-light biographer 
is apt to put himself too much out of sympathy with his 
reader, who always either approves or disapproves, and finding 
that the biographer does neither, suspects him of writing up 
to a preconceived intention. Mr. Asquith quotes Boswell as 
an illustration of his opinion ; but surely Boswell at heart was 
full of passionate admiration for his hero, whom he had 
clearly the capacity to understand,—the real answer to 
Macaulay's estimate of Boswell. We take it something 
of liking or disliking is essential to the great biographer, 
and as the “candid friend” is usually a little malignant, we 
prefer the former. Mr. Asquith uttered some eloquent 
sentences about the strangeness of our ignorance about 
Shakespeare’s personality; but is it not the strangest fact 
about that personality that this man, who must for years have 
lived in a crowd, and who must have been one of the most 
sympatheticof mankind—or howcould he have understood both 
Benedick and Hamlet ?—never found a friend who recognised 
his genius sufficiently to wish to describe his life and him ? 
We could find it in our heart, too, to fight Mr. Asquith 
heartily for his dictum, quoted from Voltaire, that “we owe 
consideration to the living, to the dead only truth.” The 
man who draws Mr. Micawber from his own father has in him 
somewhere something that we cannot altogether pardon. 
Enough, however, of criticism. Let us finish by heartily 
acknowledging the charm of Mr. Asquith’s thoughts when 
he is thinking aloud on a non-political subject, and by 
quoting his peroration, which, as given in the verbatim reports, 
seems to us not only a perfect bit of literature, but the best 
apology ever offered for those who persist in the difficult, and 
often thankless, task of writing biographies :— 


“ The abiding interest of biography for each of us depends, after 
all, upon our estimate of the worth and reality of human life. 
Byron in one of his earliest letters—I quote from the new edition 
by which Mr. Prothero has laid all lovers of jiterature under a 
heavy debt—Byron expresses in his characteristic way the cynical 
view when he says:—‘ When one subtracts from life infancy, 
which is vegetation, sleep, eating and swilling, buttoning and 
unbuttoning—how much remains of downright existence? The 
summer of the dormouse.’ If so the less said about it, the sooner 
it is forgotten, the better. But, in truth, it is because we all feel 
that life is to us the most serious of realities that we crave to 4 
know more of the lives of others....... As it was said of old, ‘He 
fashioneth their hearts alike.’ And then the reading of biography 
becomes something more than a form of literary recreation. 
True, it furnishes the memory with a portrait gallery of interest- 
ing faces. True, it makes history and philosophy and poetry 
vivid with the personalities of the men to whom we owe great 
causes, great systems, great thoughts. But it does more than 
this. It brings comfort, it enlarges sympathy, it expels selfish- 
ness, it quickens aspiration. ‘I console myself,’ says Emerson 
‘in the poverty of my thoughts, in the paucity of great 
men, in the malignity and dulness of the nations, by falling back 
on these recollections, and seeing what the prolific soul could 
beget on actual nature. Then I dare; I also will essay to be.’ 


And if at times we are tempted, as who is not ? to doubt the ulti- 
mate purpose and meaning of human existence when we think 


$ 


$$ 
came to nothing, lives full of ‘deeds as well undone’—we must 
take refuge in the faith to which, in lines that ought not to dis, 
Edward FitzGerald has given noble and moving expression; 


‘ For like a child sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way across a gusty night, 
Man walks the world. Again and yet again 
‘he lamp shall be by fits of passion slain. 
But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more, and yet once more?’ 





PRACTICAL WISDOM. 


ee ELY we are better than our grandfathers were 

This is a reflection which will, we think, occur to 

every reader of a most amusing little book which has 
just been published called “ Practical Wisdom” (Arthur 
Humphreys, ‘7s. 6d.) Ever since the world began. the 
older generation has delighted to offer to the hew 
“certain rules and advertisements for the squaring of 

their lives.” This book contains a reprint of the worldly 

wisdom which six prominent men of the seventeenth century 

wrote down for the guidance of their sons and danghters, 

On its practical side much of the advice here given does not 

differ very materially from what might he offered by men in 
a similar position at the present day. But in the motiyes 
appealed to to promote good conduct, and in the reasons 
suggested for preferring it, we find a self-interest and q 
cynicism calculated alternately to amuse and shock the 
pedagogic parent of the twentieth century. Perhaps ‘the 
word “cynicism” scarcely describes a state of mind g9 
entirely without bitterness as is shown by these guides of 
youth, in most of whose exhortations the element of 
the ideal is indeed almost entirely absent, but in whom 
the sadness and discouragement of the modern cynic never 
for an instant appear. They are firmly convinced that 
honesty is the best policy, and they are courageously deter. 
mined to make the best of both worlds for themselves and 

for their children. Advantage, therefore, being on the side 
of right, they candidly advise their children to do right 
for the sake of advantage. Their counsels cover an immense 
range of subjects, from religion and marriage to eating, 
drinking, and dress. In the matter of religion all the writers 
are what would now be called “ broad-minded.” They entreat 
their pupils to avoid religious disputes and to condemn no 
one for his faith. Charity is to be regarded before any 
other religious duty, says Francis Osborn, writing to his 
son in 1656, for “in good works none can be deceived 
but the doer in valuing them too high,’ whereas in mote 
abstract matters “all may be deceived but God.” With 
regard to good works the standard set before the young 
readers is by no means low. Matthew Hale—one of the 
greatest of English Judges, and the jurist whom Crom- 
well selected to preside over the Common Pleas—in lis 
advice to his grandchildren charges them to be ever ready to 
show kindness, forgiveness, and even respect to their inferiors, 
“remembering that there is not the meanest person in the 
world but that once in your lifetime you may stand in need 
of his help, or that one time or other may have power and 
opportunity to do you a mischief, therefore it will be your 
wisdom to oblige as many as you can without detriment to 
yourself.” Any form of pious display is uniformly deprecated 
in these pages, and Sir George Savile (afterwards Lord 
Halifax) warns his daughter not to imagine that religion 
consists in “devout convulsions in church,” where “many 
ladies are so extreme stirring, one would say the worm in 
their conscience made them so unquiet.” Lord Halifax is 
evidently devoted to his daughter, and we cannot disbelieve 
him when he declares her happiness to be the greatest part of 
his own; but he does not hesitate to face and to put before 
her the fact that in the lottery of life she may be unlucky, 
more especially in the matter of marriage. He is, however, 
most anxious that she should not be discouraged by this some- 
what gloomy prospect, and sets to work to instruct her how 
clever women “by a wise use of everything they dislike in 
a husband may turn that to be very supportable which if 
neglected might in time beget an aversion.” Suppose, for 
instance, that the hypothetical son-in-law “should love wine 
more than is convenient,’ the daughter must endeavour 

look upon the bright side of her trouble. First she 





of the millions of lives which deserve no record—lives which 


may “thank God her husband hath faults,” for “nothing 
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Taek: the arrogance of our nature like a mixture of 
” Hn » {hen she must remember that the “ frequent inter- 
any sof reason” to which drunkards are subject may be 
tb a clever woman to her own advantage,” for during 
pa S dean she “insensibly getteth a right of govern- 
ing in the vacancy,” and that “raiseth her character and 
edit in the family to a higher pitch than perhaps could be 
ptm under a sober husband.” By such wise procedure life 
made very bearable, even though it be impossible “to 


be : - 
it drunkenness a virtue or a husband given to it a 
felicity.” If, on the other hand, her husband should 


be sober but “eholeric,” she must contrive by “marking 
the wheels of his head move” to “bring over all his 
passions to her party,” so that “ instead of being struck down 
by his thunder, she may direct it where and upon whom she 
shall think it best applied.” Further instructions are given 
for the management of niggardly or jealous men; and the 
jady—evidently quite a girl—is warned to be prepared to show 
deference to her husband in public, “ lest he claim for his 
cradit the dominion he was content to forget for his ease.” 
That the master had a very high opinion of his pupil’s wit 
we gather from the following sentence :—‘ Suppress your 
impatience of fools—they are too strong a party to be unneces. 


how 


sarily provoked.” 

In manners—and in that word we include moderation 
—the young people two hundred and fifty years ago were 
well instructed—for their own good. They are exhorted not 
to exceed in wine lest they come to ruin; and are instructed 
that “it is never wholesome to eat as long as you are able, 
especially in England.” ‘“Shuffling and contending for prece- 
dence” is strongly deprecated, and both men and women are 
advised to “give it to any rather than take it against their 
mind.” This politeness, they are assured, will never “abate their 
value,” but will rather give them a reputation for discretion. 
Demonstrations of respect cost nothing, and “yet many 
times are of great advantage, and are always welltaken.” We 
think all the rules of good manners here given—considered 
apart from their consequences—are worthy of all admiration, 
“Observe a fair common carriage to all people of all ranks, 
and make as few enemies as you can,” is as useful a maxim 
now as it was then, and surely the prideful instruction of the 
Earl of Bedford to his son remains a counsel of perfection: 
“ Fail not upon occasion to be master of a great modesty,— 
but withal know when to be high.” 


How is it that all this advice, once considered so good, 
appears so sordid in the present day? Parents are not less 
anxious than formerly for the worldly success of their 
children, but when they speak to them of manners or 
of morals they do not make a candid appeal to the 
spirit of self-interest to support the cause of right. 
Perhaps the chief reason is to be found in the fact that 
there has been lately u great strengthening in the powers of 
the moral imagination. We have developed a capacity for 
putting ourselves in the place of some one else, and no longer 
need the spur of personal advantage to goad a sluggish com- 
passion. Then we do not any longer feel sure that so far 
as the individual is concerned good conduct does always 
lead to prosperity, however certain we may be that it tends 
in the long run to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. The advantage of the many is slowly 
taking the place of the advantage of the individual as a 
moral incentive. With the growth of altruism comes the 
development of all moral ideals, among them the instinctive 
respect felt by mature men and women for the very young,— 
the respect, that is, of experience for innocence. We 
no longer tell our sons “to court him always whom 
they hope some day to make use of,” though we, no doubt, 
often hope that accident may throw them into tke good 
graces of powerful people. The father of to-day would 
rather court the useful person vicariously, and so leave his 
son free to follow a disinterested course in the matter of 
friendship. It is still well within the bounds of possibility 
that the most cherished daughter may marry a drunkard, 
butnowadays a man who loved his child would hesitate to 
map out before her all the miseries of a hypothetical situa- 
ton, still less would he seek to induce her to ease her position 
by the exercise of a somewhat ignoble shrewdness. Certainly 
we have made a great advance since the middle of the 
seventeenth certury, nut have we not also sustained a certain 








loss? A more anxious care for the public good, an increased 
perception that the great natural, social, and moral laws con- 
tinually demand the sacrifice of the individual to that good, 
has modified each man’s sense of his own importance,—a fact 
which undoubtedly has its unfortunate side. Each of us is 
convinced that the world is not governed for him alone, and, 
as individuals, we are too apt to feel sure that we have very 
little effect on the world either for good or evil. That force 
lies in union is a maxim the truth of which is only too eagerly 
acknowledged in the present day. Collaboration, sympathy, 
talk, are the sine qué non of every great undertaking, and, on 
the whole, it seems good for the world that it should be so,— 
only it is not a state of things favourable to the production 
of great men. A man must believe in his own powers 
if he would use them to the full. To overestimate them 
is ridiculous, to underestimate them may be disastrous. 
No new leaf is turned over without sacrifice. We have 
gained much, but we have undoubtedly lost something—some- 
thing, we think, both in carriage and character—some- 
thing of our old sure-footed step, something of our old cheer- 
fulness, something, in fact, of that sense of exhilaration which 
a man feels who believes himself master of his fate; a happy 
belief, which can only co-exist with implicit faith in the close 
and indissoluble connection between virtue and its immediate, 
earthly, and personal reward. The men and women of the 
seventeenth century could not have been got to understand 
Archbishop Whately’s gloss on the proverb, “ Honesty is the 
best policy, but he who is honest for that reason is not an 
honest man.” They would have considered it a mischievous 
destruction of the incentive to virtue. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE “ZOO.” 
grees of the useful kind is seldom otherwise than 
helpful, and this may be said of the suggestion made by 
Mr. M. Davenport Hill at the meeting of the Zoological 
Society on Thursday week. His proposals to the Society, of 
which he is a member, came under two heads, one suggesting 
the improvement of some parts of the menagerie and of the 
accommodation for its inmates, and the other recommending 
a considerable change in the form and objects of the 
collection, and its conversion in part into what is known in 
America as a “zoological park,’ where animals are kept 
in more or less natural conditions. Improvements of any 
kind must depend in the first imstance on the finan- 
cial position of the Society. But granted that there is 
any surplus, no exception can be taken to the proposals for 
making some of the animals more comfortable, and 
placing them in houses where their form and movements can 
be properly seen. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
great improvement in the flower-gardening and general 
beauty of the “ Zoo,” and of the setting in which the houses 
are now placed, which vies in excellence with the gardens of 
fine country houses. The ostriches and cassowaries, and certain 
other large birds, have also good and healthy new houses. But 
there are certainly too many “ slum” areas at the “Zoo ” which 
would bear improvement, and the condition of the inhabit- 
ants of which causes more pain than pleasure to visitors. 
Those mentioned by Mr. Davenport Hill as the worst are 
the kangaroo sheds, the parrot house, the fish house, and 
the buildings on the northern side called the northern aviary, 
in which owls and hawks are mainly kept. All these, it 
must be admitted, are very unsatisfactory, especially when 
compared with the better accomm odation given elsewhere in 
the Regent’s Park Gardens themselves. 

The “Zoo” gives so much pleasure, and its general 
management is so good, that no one will ever be suspected of 
anything but kindly criticism. But few people would admit 
that the parrot house is either a pleasant place in which to 
see some of the most beautifully plumaged birds in Nature, 
or one in which the crowded inmates can be happy. That 
some parrots have lived there for fifty years, or nearly so, is 
greatly to the credit of the keeper and of parrots’ constitn, 
tions. But the over-crowding, the sour smell, the discordant 
noise of so many vociferous birds, and the muddle of parrots, 
cockatoos, parrakeets, bell-birds from the tropical forest, sun- 
birds, and ornamental small birds from different countries and 
climates, is bewildering, and species which should be distributed 
among several houses, with room to move, and perhaps to fly 
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a little, are practically withdrawn from convenient access or 
inspection. “The fish house is chiefly used as the feeding- 
place for the diving birds. It is dark, cold, and depressing, 
and the very few fish kept there do not thrive, neither 
is it at all suited for the confinement of the specimens of 
shore birds, which live in a rather darkened damp space at 
the end opposite the diving birds. A splendid model of what 
an aquariuin may be when attached to a Zoological Garden is 

een at Amsterdam. It rivals the entire menagerie in 
nterest and beauty, though the number of species kept in it 
is necessarily limited. As the “Zoo” at Amsterdam is the 
property of a private Society of Fellows like that of London, 
it would be interesting to know how this great additional 
attraction is financed. The charge for entry to the Gardens 
is not more than in London, and there is no State subsidy. 

On the other hand, little money is spent on the flowers and 
general setting. The kangaroo sheds in our “ Zoo” are mere 
pens. If space could be found, it would be far more interesting 
to be able to watch the animals’ movements as they leapand feed 
than to see them kept like rabbits in a hutch. The mental 
development of kangaroos and wallabies is probably very 
mediocre, not greater than that of rabbits, and they do not 
appear to suffer from confinement mentally; but they are 
animals accustomed to a wide range of country, and it is open 
to doubt whether they ought not to be granted more liberty. 

_ Ii not very carefully fed and well housed, there is always a 
great danger that birds may really suffer, both bodily 
and mentaliy, when confined. Birds derive a_ positive 
pleasure from the use of their wings, which is denied taem in 
most of the “Zoo” aviaries, while the square holes in the 
northern aviary, and the eagles’ and kites’ cages, are deplorably 
bad, and must cause actual suffering, as well as acute dis- 
comfort. Peregrine falcons are kept in square holes of brick 
about 5 ft. by 4ft., and kites, owls, and hawks are kept close 
prisoners in the same miserable little dens. An excellent 
example of proper housing for raptorial birds may be seen a 
Lilford Hall in Northamptonshire, where the late Lord 
Lilford’s birds are all carefully tended in the houses built for 
them, and looked after by his falconer. In one circular house, 
of a size for which ample room could be found at the “ Zoo,” 
are a number of kites, three or four eagles, and some vultures. 
Here, if the visitor enters, the kites and eagles launch them- 
selves into the air and fly round and round his head, 
their immensely wide wings striking neither against the 
bars nor against the heads of those watching them, 
but so near that the air is fanned violently against 
the faces of the onlookers. These eagles and kites 
take their exercise in this way, are in perfect health and 
plumage, and live to incredible ages. In this cage there was, 
two years ago,an Egyptian vulture which was forty years 
old; and some of the eagles, in glossy and compact plumage, 
had been there more than thirty years. Ina collection of 
eagles owned and manzged by the late Mr. Dan Meinertz- 
hagen at Mottesfont Abbey the cages were by no means so 
large as the eagles’ aviary at the “ Zoo,” but so much better 
constructed that the birds were in perfect health and plumage, 
not dragzled and damp, as those at the “ Zoo” too often are, 

The small mammals and cats are also very badly housed. 
Creatures like the golden cat of Sumatra, the ocelot, and 
some tiger-cats are among the most beautiful of quadrupeds. 
Some are almost invisible in their cages, and they never breed, 
from which it may be inferred that they are uncomfortable, 
as they are naturally prolific creatures. 

With much of what Mr. Davenport Hill has to say as to 
the other functions of a Zoological Society the readers of his 
proposals would be in general agreement, but the particular 
application is less readily grasped. It is suggested that the Pro- 
ceedings and Transactivis of the Society now printed are rather 
in the province of the South Kensington Museum of Natural 
History, and that the cost of printing these works, and, we 
presume, of compiling and printing the record of zoological 
work done year by year throughout the world, should be fore- 
gone, and the money so saved used to maintain one or two 
trained naturalists to study the life and habits of animals in 
the Gardens. It is doubtful whether the members of what is, 
after all, a learned Society, owning a fine zoological library, 
and numbering many Fellows in this country with special 
training, and others abroad with unique opportunities of 


| those three heads; while as for “ boodle-hunters ” 





| Equally extravagant is the sugg 


proprietors of a collection of living animals, The a J 
read at their meetings are often records of first-hand ole 
vation and original dik There is a special pleasite 4 
imparting information of this kind to an audience more 
less adequately equipped with the knowledge which onal, 
it to appreciate the value of what is said. Much jg com, 
municated in this way to a Society which would never bs 
sent to be pigeon-holed by a few experts in a mem, 
Observations of living animals, “ bionomics” ag ih. 
Davenport Hill terms them, are of the greatest valgy 
But one class to which he refers could only be carried out 5 
a zoological park like that in New York, or those which }, 
refers to at Leonardslee or Haggerstone Castle. No dows 
we shall in time have a zoological park for London (g placg 
could be found for it next to Kew Gardens, if the Old Deer 
Park at Richmond were made available for the Purpose an] 
replanted), and this could, if it were desired, be administer] 
hy the Zoological Society, who once did own what they calle 
a ‘‘farm” for wild animals at Kingston. There the natyy| 
activities of animals could he studied to some good purpoy, 
just as the beavers can be watched at Leonardslee, or the 
storks and cranes at Lilford Hall, or as the ways of the fs 
lammergeiers were and the ravens are in the same Northamp. 
tonshire park, Hybridisation might be carried out on a lay 
scale, and some further experiments made in acclimatising 
foreign animals. But there never can be room for all this at 
the “ Zoo,” and it would be a pity to turn a good Zoological 
garden into a bad zoological park. Animals in cages ar 
more available for observations of some kinds than those 
partly free. Dr. Lindsay Johnson could never have examine] 
the eyes of one hundred and eighty-two species of mammal; 
with the ophthalmoscope as he has done in the past eight 
years if they had to be taken up in a zoological park. For 
many matters of close observation and experiment it is better 





| that the animals should be able to be caught and handle, 


and be as tame as life in a zoological garden often makes 
them. If the keepers are kind and _ intelligent, as they 
generally are, the animals so kept are often astonishingly 
docile. On the other hand, a zoological park such as is in cours 
of establishment in New York would offer a vastly increased 
range of observations of the natural habits of beasts and birds, 
and mental employment of a singularly fascinating kind for 
the ever-growing urban public. The County Council might 
do well to keep the possibilities of such a park in view. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
gee 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CAPE COLONY. 

(To THR Epivorn oF THE “SpeEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Yonu reject, rightly in my opinion, the Rector of Graaf 
Reinet’s conclusions. May I impugn some of his facts’ 
The Cape Parliament is not “formed” of “needy attorneys, 
successful publicans, Government contractors”; not even a 
considerable minority of either House can be classed under 

} and a com 
parison with Tammany Hall, it is not possible to point toa 
single scandal in the whole history of the Cape Parliament 
calling up such associations as the words “Tammany” and 
“poodle” at once convey to an American or a Canadian. 
estion that at the last, or any, 





election in the Colony there were barely “ten seats,’ 


excluding safe Bond seats, which were not “ bought by the 
most shameless corruption.” That election resulted almost 
in a tie, so that each side had a strong motive for promoting, 
aud did promote, election petitions wherever there was 
cround for them. The result was a great washing of soiled 
linen (not to mention soiled blankets), and both parties hal 
something to blush for; but after all only one Member was 
unseated, and in no constituency was a corruption shown 
general enough to involve disfranchisement, or to have 
involved it in England, Myr. Carter shakes his head (sit- 
cerely, I doubt not) over the “land of lies”; but he is hardly 
helping to turn it into a land of exact statement. The truth 
is that though there is much in Cape public life about which 
words need not be minced (and I write as one who elsewhere 
has not minced them), there is nothing to justify charges 


using their eyes, would be ready to become solely the ! like Mr. Carter's, of systematic malversation and corruptiol, 
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athe thick miasma of sordid imputation which 
ds over the Cape, and seems to have spread to the whole 
et ‘South African polemics. Taking the average standard | 
rs Parliaments of the Empire, we at the Cape are | 
© ther drab, dull, mediocre, and humdrum, but, on 
clean. If we are to run and put our head into 
the lap of Downing Street, then it must be on some other | 
etext than the cry to be washed. Nor is the non-Duich 
are in the Colony so hopelessly doomed to opposition, or to 
ed trickery, as Mr. Carter APTI: Granted that 
the partial disfranchisement of rebels brings only a transient 
party advantage, which is, or should be, Just enouvh to tide 
over the settlement period, the Dutch wen not and will noi ! 
be ina clear majority, even with the rebels voting, so long as 
the English sueceed in combining the various elements of the 
non-Dutch vote against them. In this I include, of course, 
the vote of the civilised browns and blacks. This has 
always been anti-Dutch by natural tendency, and though a 
Bond intrigue sueceeded in inducing v small (only a small) 
Mack defection in 1898, the consistent colour-brutality 
of Boers and rebels during the war can hardly have 
tended to endear them. And in 1898, as Mr. Carter 
should know, the Progressive vote actually exceeded the 
Afikander, on the totals. I grant that a Progressive victory 
at the Cape, even with a fair increase of urban Members, will 
always be a tour de force, heeause the Progressive elements 
are not, like the Dutch, homogeneous, with a fervid national | 
Chureh to rally round. But such a victory should always, if 
the English show anything like the political aptitudes of the 
Dutch, be sufficiently on the cards to make a real Dutch 
Republican policy in the Colony impossible, And with that 
—and the majority in the Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia 
frankly owrs—we ought to be able to keep our heads above 
water: nay, we shall deserve to go under if we cannot. Mr, 
Carter's story of a projected “ large extension of the franchise 
to natives” should be received with scepticism. He says it 
“emanates from Mr. Rhodes.’ There are people to whom 
Mr. Rhodes is a sort of moral Krakatoa, to be held account- 
able for anything lurid which may be observed on any 
horizon, however far away. The Speciator is itself a bit of a 
Krakatoan, But the Spectator will agree, and so will Mr. 
Carter, that whatever may be said of native enfranchisement 
in the rest of South Africa—too large a subject to be touched 
here—at least there is no question of taking the franchise | 
away from those natives who already enjoy it in Cape Colony. | 
To bring, or rather keep, this element of a non-Dutch alliance 
in line, there is no need, in my view, for “truckling to the 
native.” There are three ideas of the native: the English, 
that he is a man and a brother; the English-Colonial, 
that he is an inferior man; the Dutch-Colonial, that he | 
is and must remain, in Church and State, “ zwartgoed.” The | 
fitst and third terms here are so far apart that it is easy to 
differentiate the middle term from the last without any risk 
of drawing nigh unto “ Exeter Hall.” And so long as this is 
done there will never be, on the present race lines, a safe 
Dutch majority ; there will be a fair balance. In short, the 
game of self-government is not up in Cape Colony; quite the 
contrary. And though martial law is inevitable while you 
have roving commandos which pick up exactly as many 
Dutch recruits as they can arm, I believe the self-reliant 
English manhood of the Colony is only too anxious, as soon 
as it is possible, to shoulder the burden of responsible govern- 
ment again, When peace is secrred, and natural forces are 
set free, we shall hold our own.-—I am, Sir, &e., F. E. G. 
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THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin—In your very appreciative review in the Spectator of 
November 16th of “The Natives of South Africa,” edited by 
the South African Native Races Committee, it is suggested 
that the Committee is a “sub-committee” of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society. This is not quite accurate. The Come 
inittee is entirely independent of the Aborigines’ Protection | 
Society —I am, Sir, &e., Joun MAcDoNeELt, 
Chairman South African Native Races Committee, 








[To tHe Epiror or Tur “Spectator.” | 
Ik,—Your appreciative reference in the Spectator of Novem- 


1 
OUR SOUTH AFRICAN HEROES. | 
ber Sth to the services rendered by Majors “ Karri” Davies | 


and Wools-Sampson has made a welcome break in what 
bore the appearance of a “conspiracy of silence” in this 
country about those who have distinguished themselves, not 
as Pro-Boer, but as Pro-British Colonials. Why not add the 
name of another prominent Reformer, the American, Major 
Seymour, who organised, led, and died at the head of that 
exceedingly useful body, the Railway Pioneer Regiment ? 
And, as a further suggestion, three men who have striven for 


peace,—the old voortrekker, Paul M. Botha, who was buried 


only a short time ago with military honours at Kroonstad; 
Piet de Wet, less notorious, but of more conspicuous bravery 
than his brother Christian, who fought until further fighting 
was only disastrous and then worked to secure peace; and the 
Rey. Charles Murray, of Graaff Reinet, who stands almost, if 
not altogether, alone in the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Colony in his strenuous efforts with the Dutch peace party to 
save land and people from further ruin ?—TI am, Sir, &e., 


oe Ge 


[We were not attempting to enumerate all the South 
Africans who have done knight’s service for the Empire, or 
we should have recorded such names as those mention:d by 
our correspondent, and that of Major Seymour, the American, 


| at the head of them. We cannot for one moment agree 


that there has been a “conspiracy of silence,” or anything 
approaching it, in regard to Pro-British South Africans. On 
the contrary, we have again and again heard British-born 
men, soldiers and civilians, speak with enthusiasm of Major 
“Karri” Davies and Major Wools-Sampson. The two men are 
not of the kind easily “ puffed” or “ boomed,”—if it rained 
gilt spurs from heaven, their feet are of such a shape that not 
one would be found to fit. But that is not the fault of their 
admirers here.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LAND SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—All your readers will agree with you in the hope that 
the Government are keeping clearly before them the question 
of land settlement in South Africa, which is so admirably 
discussed in your article in the Spectator of November 16th. 
This war has to a large degree been a struggle of townsmen 
against the men of the veld, and we need not wonder that 
the latter have so often worsted us in the style of warfare 
suited to the country. I doubt whether we shall ever have a 
secure hold of South Africa till our people get adapted to the 
environment of the veld. The main aim that should be kept 
in view is so to settle our men as to cover the vital parts of 
the country, such as the mining centres, and the important 
points on the great railway lines, especially the line connect- 
ing Johannesburg with Natal. These settlements would also 
have the advantage for themselves and the mining centres that 
they could provide food for the latter on mutually profitable 
terms. Land suitable for irrigation, if otherwise conveniently 
situated, should have the preference. We are told on official 
authority that by irrigation land in South Africa has been 
yaised in vaine from 10s. to £150 per acre, and where 
tobacco can be grown, even to £680 per acre. In most parts 
of South Africa abundance of rain falls. The evil is that 
it falls in torrents, and runs away in wasteful and de- 
vastating floods. Even Mafeking has an annual rainfall of 
30in., ereater than that in the Thames Valley. In these cir- 
cumstances the most pressing material need of the country is 
an effective system of storing and utilising the torrential 
rains. We have now reached a stage in the war when the 
auestion has to be decided whether we or our Boer cousins 
have the mors “ We should therefore set ourselves to 
the task, which is worthy of an Imperial race, in a resolute, 
The South African 
question cannot be settled offhand once for all. It will be on 
our hands for 2 considerable time. Our treatment of it 
should be thorough; and constructive measures, especially in 
connection with a land settlement, should, as circumstances 


grit.” 


consistent, and comprehensive manner. 


permit, ke pursued with a view to making our work beneficent 


and permanent. Though beaten in this war, the Boers may 
try again. They are a most tenacious race, with whom “ inde- 
pendence” is « fixed and dominant idea, They have many 
admirable qualities and I bear them no ill-will. But the 
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preservation and security of the British Empire are vastly 
more important than the continuance of an independence by 
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which they claimed the right to exploit not only the natives 
but free-born Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lancaster Road, Wimbledon. T, KIRkvp. 





A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
{({TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—In your. article in the Spectator of November 16th 
headed “Soldier-Settlers for South Africa” you discuss the 
problem of settling men in the conquered territories when the 
war is over. You assume that the military authorities will 
have a large amount of material at their disposal for which 
they will have no further use, “ material which under ordinary 
circumstances would be sold to the nearest Jew speculator at 
nominal prices.” Why when all, regardless of creed, are 
laying down their lives for King and country, make such an 
offensive assumption? Why at sucha time draw invidious 
distinctions between one creed and another? The Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland by their disloyal attitude foment 
discord in that unhappy country. Yet who would venture to 
say a word against the followers of their faith in England ? 
I venture to think you will withdraw what was no doubt an 
unintentional slur upon my coreligionists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISH JEW. 

[We are astonished that our correspondent should have 
found anything offensive in the phrase complained of, which 
wus not for a moment meant to depreciate the Jewish race 
or creed, which has sent soldiers to support the British cause 
in South Africa out of all proportion to its numbers. We 
believe that as a rule the speculators who buy under the con- 
ditions suggested are in fact Jews, but neither their race nor 
employment is thereby assailed. Our objection was against 
the selling, not the buying. We should have thought that 
he consistent, clear, and uncompromising attitude taken by 
the Spectator on the Anti-Semite agitation would have pro- 
tected us against the above complaint. No slur of any kind 
was meant.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A GENERAL'S IMPEDIMENTA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1tr,—People laugh at the generals who carry about with 
them while they pursue the nimble Boer a cooking-range 
and a piano. But these luxurious soldiers may plead an 
illustrious precedent. Did not Julius Caesar take with him 
on his campaigns a tessellated pavement in bits (tessellata 
pavimenta sectilia) ? Suetonius, it is true, mentions it as a 
piece of common gossip. Still, it is not likely that it was 
invented. Doubtless Caesar left it behind on occasion, as, for 
instance, when he marched from Besancon to within twenty 
miles of Colmar, making a detour of fifty miles to avoid the 
hills, in seven days.—I am, Sir, &c., A.C. 





FOG AND DEW PONDS. 
(Yo THE EpITror or THE “SrEcTATOR.”] 
Sir.—I have read with interest the article on “Fog and Dew 
Ponds ” which appeared in the Npectator of November 16th, 
and would venture to suggest the following as a possible 
explanation of the formation of dew ponds. It is believed by 
some scientists that fog and mist are formed by the conden- 
sation of water vapour on minute particles of dust which 
float in the air. In this manner small spheres of water are 
formed, and become visible because they scatter light. The 
union of several of these spheres produces drops of water, 
which fall as rain or collect on the nearest object. Experience 
proves that a shect of water collects these minute spheres 
much more readily than any other surface. The whole of the 
mist as soon as it is formed may be in a state of strain, each 
sphere attracting and being attracted by those in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. A condition of equilibrium results from 
these mutual attractions, for supposing all the particles to be 
equal in size and separated by equal intervals, any one particle 
would be equally attracted by those on all sides of it, and 
vould, therefore, remain stationary. Such would be the state 
of things were the particles all equal in size and at equal 
distances apart; but such a theoretically perfect state of 
conditions does not obtain in practice. The balance would 
be slightly upset by a difference in size of the particles and 
variation of the separating intervals, and the comparatively 
slow condensation of mist into rain would take place. The 
balance would be rudely upset by a sheet of water, hence the 





: 
particles in the immediate neighbourhood of a pond would R 
attracted by and condense on to it. A tree close to the pond 
would first become damp by the slow condensation of the 
mist on to it. This condensed moisture would attrac 
more till drops are formed, and these, in falling from Jeg ' 
to leaf and from twig to twig or to the ground, won 
attract still more. The force setting up the strain in the mist 
may be the attraction due to gravitation, aided or conhte, 
acted by electrical attraction or repulsion. There is neayly 
always some electricity in the atmosphere, and particles of 
mist charged with electricity would be attracted by anything 
in contact with the earth, and would discharge their electricity 
and coalesce with other drops at the same time. Waterheing 
a good conductor of electricity would discharge the: 
electricity quickly, and would therefore attract a greate 
number than a dry surface. Pointed objects also canse g 
discharge of electricity from the atmosphere to the air. 
hence leaves, twigs, and grass attract more mist, anj 
therefore condense more dew, than flat surfaces. The state 
of strain in a mobile medium mentioned above may }s 
imitated artificially. If some water is boiled ina class flask 
holding about a quart, and either nitrate of potash or sulphate 
of soda added in small quantities until no more will dissolye, 
the solution is said to be supersaturated. If such a solution 
is set aside to cool, the mouth of the flask being covered with 
a sheet of paper to keep out dust, &c., it will not deposit 
crystals as an ordinary solution would. The reason of this is 
that the solution is ina state of strain, each particle of the 
sulphate of soda trying to unite with those around it tp 
form crystals, and attracting and being equally attracted 
by all. These forces balance one another, and the liquid is in 
a state of equilibrium, which may last for hours, and even days, 
But should the equilibrium be accidentally disturbed by 
shaking the flask, or introducing a particle of foreign matter 
or a crystal of sulphate of soda, crystallisation will im. 
mediately take place. Stars and spikes of sulphate of soda 
will rapidly form in the liquid, and grow and intertwine with 
one another, forming ice-like fronds. The process, though 
slow at first, will proceed with bewildering rapidity, until in 
less than a minute nearly the whole of the liquid has become 
solid.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Cote, 

[To tHE Epiton or THE ‘“SprcraTor.”] 
Str,—In India there is a rise in the water level of wells in 
the hottest weather, which is analogous to the flow of water 
in dew ponds described in your article on this subject in last 
week’s Spectator. Though trees are often found near wells,it 
is impossible that this supply can be derived from the dew 
which drops from the overhanging trees, for the increased 
flow of water is not confined to wells under trees, It is 
evident that the trees and grass absorb the moisture from the 
dew-laden atmosphere and discharge it into the soil through 
the roots, and this cause may be seen in operation any day 
after a night of heavy dew or fog. The villagers are in the 
habit of excavating clay from any convenient bank and 
exposing the roots of trees and grass which grow above. 4 
drop of water will be found at the end of every little rootlet 
and a small puddle below, showing what has been discharged 
during the night. The quantity of water thus supplied must 
be very great, for small streams invariably dry up when the 
jungle is destroyed, a fact which shows the importance of 
forest preservation as a preventive of famine and failure of 
water supply.—I am, Sir, &e., LIONEL ASHBURNER, 
9a Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 





EXERCISE ON WINTER EVENINGS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—At a political club in this neighhourhood there has 
recently heen built an Eton fives-court, which has proved 80 
successful that a short account may be useful to those of your 
readers who take an interest in clubs for young men. Around 
Liverpool, as elsewhere, many clubs enable their members 
to play billiards, a few have a bowling-green, but hardly any 
appeal to that numerous class who both in winter and summer 
crave for exercise after the ordinary work of the day is done. 
There are two varieties of fives, Eton and Rugby, and they 
are as distinct as Rugby and Association football. The 
Rugby game of fives gives the maximum of exercise in the 
minimum.-of time; the Eton game requires more skill and less 
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The courts vary in size and detail, but in each case 


vigour. as a billiard-room and higher at one end. 
prod h fives is hardly played except at the public schools 
7“ it is a fascinating pastime for middle 


d Universities, ie 
- as well as youth, and— differing from racquets— 
age 


it is essentially a poor man’s game. Our court, in- 
Juding brick walls cemented and painted, glass roof, 
- iric main and fittings, cost £200. Maintenance will 
he. limited to an occasional coat of paint, and the cost 
of lighting and renewal of lamps. The chief item is the light- 
— It might be done very cheaply with incandescent gas it 
3 little care were given to ventilation. With eleciric light it 
requires one unit an hour, 6d. in our case. A ball costs 3d., 
gnd will last half-an-hour, or even longer. An hour anda 
half is a long enough game for those who have been at a desk 
all day, and will cost, apart from rent, the four players 1s. 6d., 
or 44d. a head, a price well within the reach of thousands 
who inno other way can get sociable and vigorous exercise 
on winter evenings. On Saturday afternoons, as long as the 
daylight lasts, the cost of a game is limited to that of the 
balls used. Will any gentleman who reads this and may be 
thinking of founding a political club or village institute bear 
in mind that there is an alternative to a billiard-room ?—I 


am, Sir, &e., HASTWELL GRAYSON. 


Liverpool. 





A REMINISCENCE OF CANON 'TAYLOR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir —When the late Canon Isaac Taylor spent some time at 
Biarritz twenty-one winters ago I had the following anec- 
dote from his own lips. He related that, while some valuable 
books which he had put into his church library were neglected, 
there was an extraordinary run on a second-rate book of Evan- 
selical theology bearing some such name as Adam's 
“ Religious Thoughts.” On inquiry, he found that his simple- 
minded parishioners imagined that the volume of their choice 
embodied the meditations which divine or angelic tuition had 
called forth from the father of mankind. The anecdote re- 
calls one contained in Bishop Walsham How’s “ Lighter 
Moments.” The Bishop received a letter from a man who, 
having been advised to study Daniel on the Book of Common 
Prayer, “had read the Book of Daniel all through, and found 
no mention of the Prayer-book.” Your readers may he 
amused by a somewhat similar experience of my own hoy- 
hood, which I forestall from my (ét ou tard) fortheoming 
Memoirs :— 

“One of the entertaining books which made its way into our 
Evangelical schoolroom was, if I remember rightly, called St. 
John’s ‘Highland Sports.’ It was the author’s name that chiefly 
attracted me; for I remember with what eagerness I took up the 
volume, and how my wondering sympathy was stirred by the 
healthy outdoor relaxations of the versatile Evangelist. But I 
was much disappointed when a kinsman of my own age—why 
may I not say a ‘ kinsboy’ ?—suggested that perhaps the sports- 
man was not the Evangelist after all, but merely a holy man who 
had been ‘canonised’! May not this odd fancy have been in 
part suggested by the Biblical phrase, ‘a mighty hunter before 
the Lord’ ?” 

To us boys such a beatified sportsman might have seemed 
an English counterpart of St. Hubert, the patron saint of 
hunting, on whose festival (November 3rd) the huntsman— 
sometimes here at Biarritz—enters the church with a single 
hound in leash, and kneels before the altar until, at the end 
of the service, he rises and blows his horn in the presence of 
the congregation.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d' Angleterre, Biarritz. France. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND LEWIS CARROLL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE * 

Siz—It has struck me that, among other autobiographies, 

Lord Rosebery must have been, like myself, reading the 

autobiography of the Man in the Moon recorded in Lewis 

Carroll's “Sylvie and Bruno.” He is giving an account to 
his friends of the causes of his exile :— 

“* What ruined my country, and drove me from my home was 
the introduction of your theory of Political Dichotomy. What 
started the thing with us was the report brought to us by one of 
our most eminent statesmen of the way affairs were managed in 
England. It was a political necessity (so he assured us) that 
there should be two parties in every affair and on every subject. 
These two parties—which were in chronic hostility to each other, 


SPECTATOR.”] 





| for introducing the British principle. 








took turns in conducting the “ government”; and the party that 
happened not to be in power was called the “opposition.” We 
called them the “Ins” and the “Outs.” The function of the “Ins” 
was to do the best they could for the national welfare, in such 
things as making war or peace, commercial treaties and so forth. 
And the function of the ‘“‘ Outs” was to prevent the “Ins ” from 
succeeding in any of these things. It seemed queer to us just at 
first, but when once we had mastered the idea our respect for your 
nation was so great that we carried it into every department of 
life-—we introduced the “glorious British Principle of Dich- 
otomy”’ into agriculture. The staff of labourers were equally 
divided. They too were called the “ Ins” and the * Outs.” The 
business of the “‘Ins ” was to do as much ploughing, sowing, or 
whatever might be needed as they could manage in a day, and at 
night they were paid by what they had done ; the business of the 
“Outs” was to hinder them, and they were paid for the amount 
they had hindered. While things lasted there were some funny 
sights to be seen. Why, I have often watched a ploughman with 
two horses harnessed to the plough doing his best to get it for- 
wards, while the opposition ploughman with three donkeys har- 
nessed at the other end was doing his best to get it backwards.’” 
As men of logic they extended the principle to commerce :— 


«And the end of it all was,’ his voice suddenly dropped almost to 
a whisper, and large tears began to roll down his cheeks—‘ the end 
was that we got involved in a war, and there was a great battle, 
in which we far outnumbered the enemy. But what could one 
expect, when only half of our men were fighting and the other 
half pulling them back? It ended in a crushing defeat, I 
myself was accused of treason, and—and I was driven into exile 
‘“Now the mischief’s 
done,” they said, “ perhaps you'll kindly leave the country.” It 
nearly broke my heart, but I had to go.’” 
Is not the secret of Lord Rosebery’s position just this, that 
he cannot be wholly convinced of the virtue of the dichotomy 
principle? He is therefore labelled as not a practical states- 
man. Government by party he fails to understand to be one 
of the laws of our universe. May not his attitude find 
defenders? Party government fails in a crisis. We cannot 
prepare for war. “Had you sent sixty thousand men to 
Natal,” cry the “ Outs,” “the war had never commenced.” 
But the “Ins” did not send them, for the “Outs” would 
not permit. We cannot wage war, for our enemies never 
believe that we shall continue it, for the “ Outs” take pains 
to make the more noise. And now that the “Ins” have sent 
the flower of English chivalry to fight her battles, the “Outs” 
are furnishing the enemies of England with means to befoul 
her fair name. The nation is of one mind that we need legis- 
lation on two questions—viz., on education and on temperance 
—but the two horses pull one way and the three don—— 
(excuse me) pull the other. Party government means waste, 
the loss of the best years of such men as Asquith, Morley, 
Fowler, Grey. What wonder, then, that Lord Rosebery 
prefers to walk his furrow alone, rather than hitch on to 
the wrong end of the plough, no matter how illustrious his 
companions. Is Lord Rosebery, then, impracticable, or is he 
troublesomely illogical? If so, what remedy have you, Sir, 
or what remedy has Lord Rosebery ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Rectory, Morecambe. C. V. Gorton. 


[Is our correspondent so sure that a non-party system 
always works for efficiency ? There was no party system in 
France during the Second Empire, but the lack of it did not 
give France a sound army.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. ASQUITH’S SPEECH. 

[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Surely Mr. Asquith was wrong in using, in his address 
at Edinburgh on Friday, the word “graze” as meaning to 
feed in a businesslike way, and the word “browse” to feed 
lightly or desultorily. The former I have always under- 
stood means to feed upon grass, and the latter to feed upon 
the tender ends of trees or shrubs, and this “ Nuttall” con- 
firms.—I am, Sir, &e., P. E.:P. 





MR. CARNEGIE ON WEALTH. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’ | 
Sir,—Your analysis in the Spectator of November 16th of the 
three troubles that afflict the poor is very just. I will add 
another, which greatly afflicts the educated poor, —the 
frequent necessity of serving under the truly uneducated and 
underbred. “This is servitude,” says Abdiel to Satan in 
“ Paradise Lost,’—* to serve the unwise.” Asaman earning 
about £100 a year, I can speak from painful experience, and 
affirm that there is no greater misery than to obey an arro- 
gant, supercilious, illiberal, uncultured business man. I 
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cannot agree with you that the power to enjoy Shakespeare 
or Wagner is in the slightest degree a remedy against the evils 
of poverty; my belief is that it adds poignancy to them; 
‘like one who,” as Mr. Watson sings,— 
“ dwelling in some smoke-dimmed town,— 
Tn. brief pause of labour’s sullen wheel,— 
*Scaped trom the street’s dead dust and factory’s frown,— 
In stainless daylight saw the pure seas roll. 
Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky ; 
Then journeyed home, to carry in his soul 
The torment of the difference till he die.” 
A love of Shakespeare simply adds that “torment of the 
difference * to the troubles of the poor !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Q. Q. 


MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT. 
(To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—What Mr. Justice Stephen said was, that if the Creed 
is to go, the Sermon on the Mount will go with it—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. J. CowLEey-Brown. 


9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 








CHILDREN AND CONFESSION. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr.—I can fully endorse what you say about the folly of 
insisting on confession as a regular practice for children. 
When we were small our governess held those views, and the 
state of things they led to was curious. When anything 
wrong was done we were all three punished till somebody 
confessed. I was generally the sinner, and never dreamt of 
confessing, and my sisters were far too honourable to tell of 
me, so matters stood at a deadlock until my younger sister 
hit on the expedient of confessing my crimes in her own 
person, bursting into wild tears of rage at her own weakness. 
This was taken for penitence, and we were all forgiven at 
once. My elder sister remembers listening with astonishment 
the first time Margaret confessed a crime of mine; but chil- 
dren say little to their eiders, and we were all very small. 
The plan worked well; Margaret confessed things wholesale 
after that whenever it was necessary, and always wept pro- 
fusely over them. Of course I became a more and more 
hardened villain—but the grown-up world was peaceful and 
¢ 


satisfied.—I am, Sir, &c., 


L. G. W. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY CONTRACTS: A 
SUGGESTION. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘ SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—I am one of those Members of Parliament who have no 
fault whatever to find with the general policy of the Unionist 
Government which we have been sent to Westminster to 
support. I believe, however, and I think the belief will be 
s.iared by every business man who is a Member of the House 
ot Commons, that the business of the country is not carried 
on well, and in particular that we do not receive value for the 
money we spend. Take, for instance, the chartering of 
steamers in connection with the present war. Every ship- 
owner in the kingdom knows that we have spent for these 
steamers millions more than we ought to have spent, simply 
hecause those who had charge of that department knew 
nothing about the freight market, and did not understand 
the relative values of the different steamers which they 
chartered. It is the general belief also that in all the 
spending establishments of the Government the same waste 
is continually going on, and for the same reason. What is the 
remedy ? It will not be found in those Committees of Inquiry 
appointed from time to time which make recommendations, 
which are sometimes useful, but which not unfrequently do 
more harm than good. A good system is a great deal, but it 
is noteverything. <A great business is established and the man 
who founded it dies. The system which he had originated 
still continues, but unless he leaves behind him some one with 
a capacity similar to his own the business falls to pieces. 
What is needed is not systems, but men. I do not at all 
agree with the idea of Lord Rosebery that we should have 
a Cabinet of business men. We require at the head of our 
Government men of a far higher intellect than is necessary 
for the equipment of the most successful of business men, 
and I would be very sorry to see the Government of our 





country in the hands of any of the gentlemen mentioned by 





Lord Rosebery. The remedy which I suggest is much be 
hero'e, but it would, I think, be very effective, Among the 
supporters of the Government in the House of Commory 
are a great number of men who have heen engaged jg 
business all their lives, and who are Members of the Hous 
because they have conducted their businesses so successfully 
These men know, if they know nothing else, how to buy to 
the best advantage, and surely it would be wise to make Some 
use of their ability; to select from their number, to begin 
wilh, two gentlemen; to make them members of the Goren. 
ment, and placing one at the Admiralty and the other at the 
War Office, to give them absolute control over all contrags 
made by those Departments. Of course such a propos! 
would probably be bitterly opposed by the permanen 
officials, but it would not be the less necessary on that 
account. The essence of a business training is the knoy. 
ledge that if a business man makes a mistake he pays for it 
in a diminished income, and that is precisely the training 
which a Government official never can have. The plan | 
suggest, if adopted, would, in my opinion, not only save the 
country a great deal of money, but it would introduee jn: 
the Government a new element which would be very Valuable, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Bowar Law, 
Glasgow. 









































POETRY. 


THE FUR-SEAL. 


WHuERE earth’s eternal fires have s!arred 
The bleak Aleutian Chain 
With smould’ring picquet-posts thai guard 


The parting of the main, 
Sullen the clustered mountains vault 
Beneath their misty shroud, 
Furrowed and scarred with bare basalt, 
To meet the low-hung cloud. 


To northward, ten score dreary miles, 
Dropped from a dripping sky, 
Lonely and lost to view, the Isles 
Of Pribyloif outvie 
In wonder all the breathless tales 
That human hearts have stirred, 
For there the girdling surf assails 
The birthplace of the Herd. 


rr) 


Ah, where can man’s enchanted gaz 
Review an equal scene i 

Of wonderment and deep amaze : 
The distant poles between, 

As when the mists desert the sky 
And rank by rank reveal 

Before the wide, astonished eye 2 
The Armies of the Seal ? a 


On Polavina’s rocky ledge, 
On Zapadnie’s parades, 

As sand upon the ocean’s edge 
Are squadrons and brigades ; 

From Tolstoi Headland’s frowning walls ’ 
In serried files they stand 

To where the sleek hollustechak hauls 
On grey Lukamson Sand. 


On roaring rookery-slopes the cows 
In teeming harems are, 

They drink the drifting mist and drowse, 
Or watch their lords at war; 

With sense alert to check the raid 
Of fierce abducting foes, 

The searred and surly bulls blockade 
Their packed seraglios. 


When daylight dies and shadows mask 
The rare sun’s dreaded glance, 

The mighty hosts haul up to bask 
Upon the dim expanse: 

The tangled wisps‘of scud that race 
Across the fitful moon 

Hide from the murmuring herd her face 

teside the still lagoon. 
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Where shall a man the like survey 
From pole to distant pole ? 
To apprehend in dense array 
That countless muster-roll, 
As when the misty curtains part, 
Wind-riven, and reveal, 
Encamped the far-flung flats athwart, 
The Armies of the Seal. 
L. 8. Hiaas. 





BOOKS. 


>. 

“LINESMAN” ON THE WAR IN NATAL.* 
Tur republication in book form of magazine articles cannot 
be commended as a universal rule, but it has seldom been 
more completely justified than in the case of the wonderful 
series of war pictures that have appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine during the past year or more over the signature of 
“Linesman.” The present writer will not easily forget the 
impression—so strong as almost to resemble a physical 
impact—made on him by the first perusal of the chapters on 
Spion Kop and Vaal Krantz, and is not surprised to find the 
impression little, if at all, weakened on re-reading them. The 
amount of literary talent brought to light by the war 
might seem remarkable did one not reflect that Goethe's 
dictum, Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, is just 
as applicable to the stress of war as to poverty and 
sorrow. Nowadays the literary manufacturer goes in 
search of materials, “copy,” local colour, &c., in cold blood, 
and the results are in accordance with the method. ‘“Lines- 
man” did not go out to South Africa to write but to fight; 
but having gazed long and steadfastly into the inferno of war, 
he could not but choose to record his experiences and im- 
pressions,—partly, no doubt, from the powerful desire for re- 
lief in words which comes on any one in whom anatural gift of 
expression is suddenly stimulated by a great passion, ora great 
sorrow, or a great emergency, but at least as much from the 
chivalrous impulse to render justice to those less gifted than 
himself, whether soldiers or officers, Briton or Boer,—to act as 
interpreter to the inarticulate, and give poignant and poetic 
expression to the thoughts and emotions and aspirations of 
the average man. The story that “ Linesman” has to tell is 
in many ways terrible—a story of futile effort, of colossal 
blunders, of ineffectual heroism—yet from first to last he 
aever once allows a really bitter word to escape him. While 
realising to the full the horror of war, he is no less keenly 
alive to its charities and amenities. Many men have in the 
last few years enjoyed opportunities as great as those of 
“Linesman.” As he puts it in one of the many striking 
passages to be found in his book— 

“The world is full of vast, flame-like emotions, of which one 

reads and thinks, and imagines that one feels a faint glow. 
Only rarely can one see them: in mighty gatherings such as 
that which thronged around the track of the gun-carriage, when 
the Mistress of half the earth and sea made her last progress 
through her capital, in great accidents, in great crimes, but most 
tall in battles, when the fires buried in the earth of all men’s 
seuls are cast up by the seismic task they are at, and one sees 
some of the glory, fury, and possibilities of human nature pro- 
jected in one compass as plainly before the eyes as the picture 
on the sheet before a magic-lantern.” 
But though many have seen these things, it is only in rare 
instances that there exists an ability to record them at all 
commensurate with the significance of the spectacle. It is 
the fortunate union of opportunity with literary ability and 
sympathy that lends such peculiar value and charm to 
“Linesman’s ” recital. 





One of the unexpected, and almost paradoxical, results of 
the present war has been the humanising effect it has un- 
‘loubtedly exerted on the great majority of the rank-and-file. 
‘Tommy Atkins,” so far from being brutalised and debased 
© manners and morals by his recent campaigning, has during 
ts progress extorted the admiration of friends and foes 
tlike, always excepting foreign cartoonists, Mr. Davitt, 
and those whom we may describe as the professional Pro-Boers. 
Thus it comes about that “ Linesman’s ” testimony, 


the first-hand testimony of an officer still at the front who 











* Words by an Eyewit ; Sty le in Ni ** Lines e : 
2 “yewitness: the Struggle in Natal. By ‘‘ Linesman.” London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, {6s3.} . 





went through the entire Natal Campaign, resolves itself in 
great measure into a vivid commentary on Sir Redvers 
Buller’s oft-quoted words, “the men are splendid.” 


First and foremost, then, amongst the services rendered to 
his countrymen by “Linesman” is his admirably sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the British soldier. In peace and on 
the parade ground even the most intelligent officer may form 
an entirely inadequate notion of the true inwardness of 
“Tommy Atkins.” But at and after Colenso “ many an illusion 
born of barrack-room life was chased and beaten that day ; 
you learnt to know each other, and your officers learnt to know 
you so well during those hours of agony, that instead of ‘ My 
men, many a one was fain to whisper ‘My chilldren.’” 
Turning from generalities to an enumeration of merits and 
defects, “Linesman” notes the indomitable cheerfulness of 
the men, and the unconsciousness of heroism which makes 
them the heroes they are. “The British Army..... ° 
thinks these ridiculous trivialities, and does great deeds to 
their accompaniment. It does not think of, and therefore 
cannot desire, glory, and for that very reason it wins it.” On 
the other hand, the writer notes amongst the military imper- 
fections of our soldiers slowness to perceive a danger 
or a possible advantage, disinclination to take care of them- 
selves, too great dependence on their officers, and an in- 
veterate love of company. They are “neither cautious 
nor cunning, nor apt to profit by practice or bitter 
experience.” The British soldier takes no thought for 
the morrow, and is, in a word “more of aman than a 
soldier.’ But his affectionate admiration for the British 
soldier does not blind “ Linesman” to the many excellent 
qualities of the Boer. “The Boer,” he remarks on p. 136, 
“takes a lot of learning: we had not learnt him then 
[February, 1900], nor have we yet, nearly two years after 
tackling his elements. I think his courage, tenacity, and 
dull, unpicturesque enthusiasm will never be fully mastered 
by our nation. We are not quick to grant our own attributes 
to others. How foolish, to put it on its lowest ground, it is 
in victors not to glory in the all but equality in fighting 
power of the man they have vonquered. Granted or not, it is 
there.” From the other tributes to the enemy scattered 
throughout these pages we may extract the following :—* A 
commando one thousand strong is as respectable a fighting 
unit as any regiment in the world” (p. 207); “A noticeable 
thing about them [the surrendered fighting Boers] is their 
extreme modesty and reticence with regard to their fighting 
experiences. It is the hardest thing in the world to ‘draw’ 
a Boer into a description of his share in an action” (p. 217). 
Lastly, we may quote a remarkable passage @ propos of the 
seizure of some farms “known to contain supplies and 
forage, possibly women; all three munitions of war to the 
enemy—the latter perhaps the most valuable ” :— 

“ What trait was it in old Mother Eve that has lived through 
the ages to animate at last these stout-hearted daughters of far- 
away Friesland, uncouth shrews for the most part, but with 
something of stubbornness, of courage—nay, considering that 
their share in the buffets is but the taking of them—of heroism 
in them, which has spurred their fathers and brothers to the 
conflict more than all the mere concrete cooking, comfort, and 
information they have been abie to supply? British arms have 
have had no more powerful, insidious enemy than this herd of 
unenlightened, one-idea’d, treacherous women, wherein—not 
from the Boer point of view, but from that of all surveyors of 
mankind—they are to be thanked for contributing to history 
something very much better than Carlyle’s ‘flat Nothing.’ 
Patriotism is at all times a formidable thing, and difficult to 
uproot, but never so difficult as when it is imbedded like a reef 
of gold in the solid bedrock of ignorant womanhood, perhaps 
never so golden and beautiful, shaming the surrounding rubbish 
into something very like oblivion. We hope that in days to 
come, when the passion and hate of this conflict have returned 
dead to their father Death, men will speak of the fair things they 
have seen as freely as of the base and ignoble...... Courage 
is fair, grit and stoutness of purpose are fair, death pro patria is 
fair; have not the Boers shown them all unmistakable amid the 
treachery, bigotry, and vice—the rubbish which alone has been 
visible to too many of our seers ?” 


It is only right to add that “ Linesman’s” sympathies never 
interfere with his clear perception of the issues involved in 
the conflict. In his excellent chapter on “The Passing of a 
Nation” he sums up the present generation of Boers as 
displaying “real if misapplied virility ...... resistance to 
imagined enslavement not unlheroic and not without its 
pathos.” 
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“Linesman’s” attitude towards his leaders is more chivalrous 
than consistent. Incidentally he lets fall phrases pregnant 
with the most tremendous condemnation. “ Let there be no 
delusions about Colenso; it was not destruction but salva- 
tion”: “Vaal Krantz was perhaps the most picturesque battle 
ever fought; it was also the most ridiculous tactically ”: and 
there is much moretothe same effect. Yet he passionately depre- 
cates the criticism of the civilian or armchaired critic, and in 
his own person gives another instance of the solidarity of the 
Army so frequently and nobly illustrated in his pages. On 
the other hand, “ Linesman,” if an unequal critic, has an un- 
erring judgment in the bestowal of praise. He has a special 
word for the peculiarly hazardous yet unobtrusive services of 
the sappers and the astonishing courage of the artillery-drivers, 
and is so free from professional pedantry that he speaks 
with enthusiasm of the work done by the Imperial Light 
Horse, and devotes a whole chapter to a dashing exploit 
performed by Menné’s Scouts. From the last we would gladly 
quote the deeply poetic opening description of night on the 
veld, but must content ourselves, by way of a final extract, 
with the characteristic passage which serves as a preface to 
the brilliant account of the battle of Vaal Krantz :— 

“Meanwhile the host, hidden away in the wooded gorge below 

Mount Alice, slumbered beneath the trees through the short 
beautiful summer’s night; dark forms everywhere—in the long 
grass, behind boulders, under waggons; over all absolute silence, 
and the aroma of a South African valley yielding up in the dark- 
ness the scented heat of the blazing day before. One of the 
punishments for passions intrinsically evil is that objects intrin- 
sically lovely and joyous connected with them can become hateful 
or sad. Men have been known to loathe women, or flowers, or 
certain beautiful melodies, from recollections called up by each. 
War is a passion intrinsically evil. No manof the Natal army 
will ever inhale the heavy, sensuous, almost gorgeous, smell of 
hot crushed grass and mimosa without a vision of bursting shells 
and writhing bodies coming before his eyes, and the sound of 
smothered shrieks to his ears.” 
The word that “Linesman” uses ironically of the home- 
keeping scribes—“ seers "—may in all honest admiration be 
applied to himself. He has the gift of vision to an extent 
unsurpassed by any other writer on the war, and has revealed, 
with a tenderness and poetry that never degenerate into 
sentimentalising, that strange and surprising organism, the 
soul of the British Army. 





CONVERSATIONS OF NORTHCOTE.* 

{rt was Hazlitt’s opinion that James Northcote talked better 
than any man he ever heard, and Hazlitt was an expert 
in the matter of conversation. He had known Lamb, and 
most eloquently noted his “keen, laughing, hare-brained vein 
of home-felt truth.” He had “sat under” Coleridge in the 
old days before that amiable philosopher “could talk to all 
sorts of people on all sorts of subjects, without caring a 
farthing for their understanding one word he says.” He had 
listened to the august observations of Wordsworth, to the 
statesmanlike utterance of Southey, and after a unique 
experience he found that James Northcote was the greatest 
talker of his day. Lamb and Coleridge were poor listeners. 
The ardour of their minds was so keen that they could not 
play the humbler part. Wordsworth was better at thought 
than at any other enterprise, and did not trouble to take his 
share in the contest. But Hazlitt had a high standard. 
“The art of conversation is the art of hearing us well as of 
being heard,” he wrote with perfect truth, and judged by this 
standard, the best converser that ever he knew was James 
Northcote. 

Now Hauzlitt did more than express this decided opinion. 
He backed it, so to say, by reporting and publishing his con- 
versations with Northcote, and let us know the quality of 
Northcote’s talk as we know the quality of no other man’s 
talk, save only Samuel Johnson's. Truly, in Hazlitt’s 
presentation Northcote seems “all air and spirit.’ If 
Hazlitt was unstinting in praise, at least he justified 
his extravagance. The Northcote of the Boswell Redivivus 
is, indeed, are markable old man, well-read, quick-witted, 
and a master of ready speech. But Hazlitt was not the 
only friend who kept a record of the painter's conversa- 
tion. James Ward was also playing the Boswell, and the 
result of his careful reporting has now been edited for the 
first time by Mr. Ernest Fletcher. He is a bold man who 


* Conversations of James Northcote, R.A., with James Ward, Edited b ; Exnest 
i y 
Fletcher. London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d.) 





————___ 
would follow in the footsteps of Hazlitt, and James Ward 

Mr. Fletcher have both won our admiration. Their co + 
is indisputable, and on the whole they have performed theiy 
work efficiently. But glad as we are to have any fresh 
specimens of Northcote’s wit and wisdom, we prefer hin 
sketched by Hazlitt, the old man “ whose eye came out and 
glanced through the twilight of the past, like an olg eagle 
looking from its eyrie in the clouds.” 


For the new conversations not only sweeten his tem 
but they make him look at times very like a prig, But a 
prig Northcote never can have been. He was always a fiers 
controversialist, with as many prejudices as Hazlitt, nay, with 
one more perhaps, since, if we are to believe James Ward, he 
thought very little of the enthusiastic writer who gave him 
whatever reputation he still enjoys. But while we cannot 
agree with Northcote that the mistake of a name, which 
the painter was delighted to discover, invalidates an essay, 
we think he was perfectly right to confute the author’ 
levelling sentiments. “ Hazlitt sometimes storms at me and 
rails against rank and station,” said Northcote, “but | 
tell him it’s envy that makes him talk so, and that he 
thinks of all the glory, and does not consider the incon. 
veniences of high station. No, no; there must be differ. 
ences in rank and station.” Northcote, so long as he 
was not insulted, preserved an admiration of Princes ag 
loyal as Samuel Johnson’s own. But he would not permit 
the most august personage to flout him. When th 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., plucked the 
painter's cotton gown by the collar, and even touched 
his grey hairs, saying, “ You don’t devote much time to 
the toilet, I perceive,” the painter administered a most 
lofty rebuke. “Sir,” said he, “I never allow any one 
to take personal liberties with me: you are the first who has 
ever presumed to do so; and I beg your Royal Highness to 
remember that Iam in my own house.” But no sooner had 
the Prince apologised than Northcote was his devoted adherent, 
“T could, at that moment,” he owned, “ have sacrificed my life 
for him; such a Prince is worthy to be a King.” 

Northcote, in truth, is never a dull companion, even in 
James Ward’s presentation. He is always a strange mixtureof 
fierceness and simplicity. Above all, he was never astonished. 
When he was asked whether he was not surprised at 
the conversations of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke, “ that 
was not the case,” he answered, “ for I have been accustomed 
to hear conversations at Plymouth between my father and 
some persons who were in the habit of visiting him, so that] 
certainly did not feel surprise in the way you suppose.” Nor 
was Northcote content with this attitude of indifference. He 
proceeded to condemn “ Johnson, and all that set,” as put up. 
They “had parts to sustain,” said he, and he does not condescend 
to explain what was wrong so long as they sustained them well. 
But the point of interest in all this is Northcote’s vary pleasant 
arrogance. He thought his parish pump was more splendid 
to look upon than the finest fountain in London. His father, 
a simple watchmaker at Plymouth, seemed to his memorya 
better man than the immortal Johnson; and though we must 
make all allowance for the partiality, we must remember 
that Northcote himself understood the art of conversation as 
few have understood it. His opinions upon his own art are 
familiar, and the conversations with James Ward add little 
tothem. Here is the same admiration of Titian, the same 
qualified respect for Sir Joshua. He praises Sir Joshua's 
painting as highly as Sir Joshua himself could have wished. 
“He knew so well how to seize the essences of his objects,” 
he says; “ his taste was exquisite.” But then he turns aside 
to extol Sir Joshna’s resolute industry, and to whittle away 
his genius by telling us that he “looked constantly to the 
goul before him.” In brief, he pictures to us an old gentle. 
man of a mechanical turn, who could not converse (which is 
untrue, unless Boswell deals in falsehood), who cared not for 
the pleasures of life, and who sank in ambition all the 
treasure of his soul. But Northcote, like all talkers, talked 
partly for the sake of display, and did not mean everything 
that he said. He constantly regretted his own indiscretions, 
and it is said that the memory of an unmerited insult robbed 
him of his sleep. Yet repentance did not follow regret, and 
he renewed his attacks upon Pitt, and upon the many other 
objects of his scorn. When Peter Pindar called him 4 





“walking thumb-bottle of aqua fortis,’ he was guilty of an 
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aggeration ; for Northcote, like all full and 


inexcusable ex . . , 
yor neither weighed his words nor considered 


abundant talkers, 
his opinions. : 

He is best when he sticks to his last. Though he was 

foundly interested in literature, his judgments prove 
Be jtations rather than his taste. He was not sure that 
a «Jike the ancient sculptors,” did not owe “a great 
deal of his fame to superstition.” You could not find a 
better example than this of killing two birds with one stone. 
But Northcote thought very ill of literary men; he thought 
that in general they were vain, and had no better excuse for 
their trade than the need of bread. That may be true, but the 
excuse is sound enough, and that painter is fortunate who 
finds a better; nor should Northcote have despised the 
profession which gave him his place in the world. Had 
it not been for the splendid skill of Hazlitt we should 
never have known of that distinguished “ historical painter,” 
James Northcote, whose vanity was at least as large as that 
of any writer of his time. However, he was, like Hazlitt, a 
ood bater and a good talker, and we do not care if his 
masterpieces, composed for the Boydell Shakespeare Gallery, 
have not endured the test of time. The pictures which he 
prized may be forgotten, but the energy of his talk is still 
remembered; and Mr. Fletcher in editing these conversations 
with James Ward has borne abundant witness to the veracity 


of William Hazlitt. 





DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS* 

Tux Irish Monarch who never had dreamed in his life was 
advised to sleep a night in a pig-sty. He did so, and after- 
wards dreamed like other people. To meet a person who has 
never dreamed is unusual ; we are acquainted with but one man 
of this kind, and he, oddly enough, has when awake a visual 
faculty nearly as rare as is the lack of dreams. While so 
many dream, some must be interested in dreaming. For the 
less philosophic members of this public Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son has written Dreams and their Meanings. The book, he 
says, grew out of a magazine article on the common classes of 
dreams in which we fly or fall down precipices, or go about 
indecorously clad, and so forth. Many correspondents wrote 
to him about these vagaries of the sleeping self; Mr. 
Hutchinson read some books of psychology, and hence 
this work. Twenty-two pages are devoted to “ what 
science has to say about dreams.’ The sayings of science 
are tempered to the supposed capacity of “the general 
reader.” Do we always dream in sleep? Obviously 
not if we restrict the definition of “dream” to “an 
operation of the mind of which the dreamer is conscious 
when he awakes.’ We are often reminded by some associa- 
tion of ideas, during the day, of a dream which we did not 
remember when we awoke. Again, people are overheard 
talking in their sleep, and so exposing the nature of their dream 
of the moment; but if asked about it next day they cannot 
remember it. Thus we certainly have dreams which we do 
not remember when we awake, perhaps never remember at all, 
but it does not follow that sleep is always occupied with 
dreams, for the most part forgotten. Some writers (d’Hervey 
and du Prel) hold that the dreams of profound sleep are the 
most clear, and if any dreams are significant, are the most 
so. This suits the neo-Platonic theory that in deep sleep we 
come closest to the truth of things, for in light sleep the 
senses are nearest to being awake, and the operations of the 
sleeping mind are most coloured, and affected, and directed 
by the senses, 


’ 


On the other hand, among visions claimed as sig- 
nificant are some that pass between sleeping and 
waking, or even in the three-quarters-awake state that begets 
illusions hypnagogiques. These pictures seen with closed 
eyes Mr. Hutchinson thinks unusual. The present writer 
has no statistics, but believes them to be common, especially 
unong children. Mr. Frederick Myers, who never could see 
soblin, ghost, or fairy, or any sort of “visual hallucination,” 
was very familiar with illusions hypnagogiques. Maury re- 
zarded them as “the stuff that dreams are made of”; but 
‘housands dream who never remember to have had experience 
of illusions hypnagogiques. In the case of the present writer 
they are more vivid than his dreams, much more clearly 
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remembered, and much less capable of explanation by asso- 
ciation of ideas. In these illusions the writer, like Mr. 
Myers, “visualises” vividly, which when awake neither he 
nor Mr. Myers could do; nor while watching these illusions 
of approaching sleep can the writer introduce one on purpose. 


Mr. Hutchinson next discourses on the theory (that of Mr. 
Tylor and, in a way, of Homer) that the sight of dead men 
and distant places in dreams led the early savage thinkers to 
believe in a self, capable of surviving death. Lucretius adds 
the theory of films, thrown off from objects. A dead man’s 
film, beheld with waking eyes, is a “ghost.” Plutarch 
replied that a ghost does not look like a long-buried corpse, 
or “a handful of white dust,” as it certainly would on the 
film theory, which is thus crushed. Besides, on the film 
theory, ghosts, being the majority, would be more usual 
objects of perception than living men and women. The 
article on divination in dreams, and Biblical dreams, is of no 
great interest. As to the dramatic division of the per- 
sonality in dreams, as when in a dream somebody correctly 
tells you a fact which in sleep you do not know that you know; 
Mr. Hutchinson seems rather sceptical. Even instances of 
unusual displays of ability in dreams are common enough, 
though not so common as the dream of doing something 
clever which proves to be idiotic when, awake, we remember 
it. Mr. Hutchinson next returns, perhaps nee dlessly, to his 
question as to whether “ dreams” should be a term restricted 
to remembered dreams. He then comes to the ordinary 
flying and falling dreams, as to the causes of which he 
and his correspondents guess freely and ingeniously, but not 
convincingly. The causes must be very ordinary physical 
causes, as these classes of dreams are so common. One 
“death dream” is curious (pp. 162-63), as it so closely 
resembles what Mr. Anstey wrote in a tale called From 
the Ghost’s Point of View. Mr. Anstey’s ghost and Mr. 
Hutchinson’s dreamer each saw their own dead bodies, and 
so knew that they were dead. The Society for Psychical 
Research has published analogous narratives from men who 
revived after being regarded as dead by their medical 
attendants. A similar anecdote was told to the writer by a 
friend, who seemed to himself to leave the body, and be 
borne he knew not whither. He then heard his dead 
mother’s voice utter a prediction, and next saw his own body 
in his armchair, and awake. _ The prediction was not fulfilled. 
A chapter on traditional interpretations of dreams follows. 


Mr. Hutchinson then leaves the stage, allowing a 
collaborator to quote “telepathic” and “ premonitory ” 
dreams, chiefly from the records of the Society for 
Psychical Research. In this part of the topic Mr. 
Hutchinson does not take much interest, and has no 
opinion in particular, About the best authenticated ° pre- 
monitory dream, however, is a golfing dream, which was ful- 
filled. It does not occur in this collection. As most of the 
collaborator’s anecdotes may be read elsewhere, it is only 
Necessary to say that he carries belief a good deal further 
than the writers on the subject in the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research seem inclined todo. They 
have a pretty obvious theory to account, normally, for the 
dreams that reveal lost articles. The Zulus when anything 
is lost sit awaiting a vivid mental picture of the place where 
it lies, avoiding all conscious efforts of memory. The sub- 
conscious memory, as in some dreams, then makes the desired 
revelation. This is what Mr. Hutchinson’s ally calls “a 
power beyond our ken which on occasion can and does 
help us to our material good.” In fact, our subcon- 
sciousness is “beyond our ken.” Here is a case. A 
man, a business man, finds an error in his cash-book. 
Months later he dreams that he has noted on a slip of 
paper a memorandum which would enable him to correct the 
error. He forgets his dream, but when shaving before dinner, 
finds the correction on a slip of paper on his dressing-table, 
and just does not wipe his razor on it. Perhaps he had made 
the memorandum months ago, had left it lying about, had 
subconsciously seen the slip of paper on his dressing-table, and 
had remembered in sleep what his consciousness forgot when 
waking. But he thinks that he discovered his error in his dream 
and wrote down the correct figures in a state of somnambulism. 
Of course he may be right, but on another occasion he 
merely dreamed of a memorandum which he had actually 
made. As to premonitory dreams, Mr. Hutchinson’s ally 
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(pp. 248-49) appears to have misunderstood what he cites 
from the Society for Psychical Research Proceedings, where 
the subject is treated with much more caution than in the 
work before us. The volume being avowedly “ popular,” may 
reach the class of people whom the authors wish to reach. 
It is not very easy to get at them, for they are terribly afraid 
of any book that may demand from them the slightest 
mental effort. Of course, if there really are premonitory 
dreams, revealing a future beyond the reach of conjecture, 
and if the theory of chance-coincidence or contaminated 
record is not adequate, then the moral and metaphysical 
inferences are such as to stagger the philosopher and the 
divine, without adding appreciably to the welfare of the 
world. But “things must be as they may.” 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 

AFTER all, the old fairy-tales are the best: they have “a way 
with them ” that no modern imitators can attain to. Mr. 
Lang in his preface to The Violet Fairy-Book says “ that 
they have been inherited by our earliest civilised ancestors, 
who really believed that beasts and trees and stones can talk 
if they choose, and behave kindly or unkindly.” The fairy- 
stories written now lack conviction, and some of them give 
one the impression that they have been “written down” to 
the children, thus losing force and character. The stories in 
The Violet Fairy-Book come from many nations. “ Stan 
Bolooan,” a Roumanian one, is a most amusing account of 
how a shepherd took service with a dragon and his mother, 
and, of course, outwitted them both. There are some good 
Japanese stories too, particularly that of the monkey who 
made the jelly-fish believe that he kept his liver hanging 
upon a tree. Mr. H. J. Ford’s illustrations are well suited 
to the stories. 

Grown-up people will be interested in Mr. Clodd’s short 
account of the author in this edition of Andersen, but to 
children no introduction to the fairy-tales is wanted. 


Queen Mab's Fairy Realm is a book of translations from 
German, French, and Spanish writers, with a few original 
English stories. In Fouqué’s “The Field of Terror” there 
is a delightful goblin, who though at first he is a raging 
monster, becomes tame by degrees, and at last settles down 
into a family friend and tells the children stories. “The 
Lantern in the Castle Yard,” which is also by Fouqué, is very 
gruesome, and we should recommend judicious skipping in 
the case of a nervous child. There is a pretty coloured 
frontispiece and title-page, and a number of illustrations by 
H. Cole and others. 

We are very glad to welcome the second volume of the 
series which is being reissued by Mr. Walter Crane. We 
have here “ Goody Two Shoes,” “ Aladdin,” and “ The Yellow 
Dwarf.” The colour, the vigour, and the wealth of detail in 
Mr. Crane’s pictures make them a real pleasure to look at. 
Every nursery should have one of these volumes. 

Here is a new edition of Grimm, partly retranslated by 
Marian Edwards and illustrated by Anning Bell, giving the 
most popular of the stories. At the end of the Frog Prince, 
however, we waited in vain for the loud noise of the breaking 
of the bands round the faithful attendant’s heart; it is a pity 
this characteristic episode should have been left out. 

Mrs. Farmiloe has again given us a book of stories and 
pictures of London slum children, and very amusing these 
sharp little creatures are. Her style, both in writing and 





* (1.) The Violet Fairy-Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans 
and Co. fet (2.) Fairy-Tales from Hans Andersen. With an Introduction 
by Ed. Clodd. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. [6s.]} (3.) Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm. London: George 
Newnes. ([6s.]|——(4.) Goody Two Shoes Picture-Book. Pictures by Walter 
Crane. London: John Lane. [4s. 6d.] (5.) Grimm's Fairy-Tales. London: 
J.M. Dent and Co. [5s.|——(6.) Little Citizens, By Edith Farmiloe. London: 
5.P.C.K. ia.) (7.) The New Panjandrum. By G. E. Farrow. Illustrations 
by Allan Wright. London: C. Arthur Pearson. [5s.|——(8.) Round the World 
to Wympland. By Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by Alice Woodward. London: 
John Lane. fee. —(9.) The Wood-pigeons and Mary. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Olustrations by H. R. Millar. London: Macmillan and Co, [4s. 6d. |——(10.) 
Proverbiai Sayings. By Gordon Browne. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co. [3s. 6d. |——{11.) Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——(12.) The Olde Irishe Rimes of Brian O’Linn. 
Iilustrated by Rosamund Praeger. Same publishers. [2s. 6d.|——(13.) The 
Farm Book for Little Ones. By Walter Copeland. [Illustrated by Chas. 
Robinson. A Book of Days. By Clare Bridgman. “The Bairn Books,” 
London: J. M. Dent and Co. [2s. 6d. each. |——(14.) Holidays and Happy- 
Days. By Hamish Hendry. Illustrated by Florence Mason. London: Grant 
Richards. (2s, 6d.|——(15.) Little People: an Alphabet. Pictures by Henry 
Mayer. Verses by T. W.H. Crosland. The Little Clown. By Thomas Cobb, 
“Dumpy Books. Same publisher. [ls. 6d. each.]|——(16.) The Jackdaw of 
Bhewms, Lllustrated by E. M. Jessop. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. [5-4 























drawing, is individual, but there is perhaps rather 6 tesa 
to a repetition of a certain type, and after a time this eney 
grow monotonous; but the present result is ye 

Here is an amusing episode from “ Harriet” ,—«:y , 
exclaimed Harriet solemnly, when she had undreg 


charges, ‘it was Albert stole the milk this morsings 
fessed coming home, and he’s very solly. Tell yer muvver 


Albert.’ Both twins immediately put their chubby knuckle, 
into their eyes, and trotted simultaneously forward jn the 
direction of their parent, but Harriet darted swiftly forward 
and intercepted the fattest of the two. ‘You're not Albert, 
you silly fat sing,’ she exclaimed. ‘And you didn’t stole no 
milk. Stop howlin’ at once, or I'll hit you. The tyig 
opened his great eyes, and stared at her in profound surprise 
and then meekly relapsed into a smile, ‘I fordot,’ he said, 
‘of torse it was he. ‘Ask me next time,’ she responded 
tartly, ‘and don’t go forgetting again, or you'll get summat)’ 
This was more than my equanimity could stand, and most y. 
wisely I burst out laughing.” 

In The New Panjandrum Mr. Farrow has skilfully minglg 
old and new ideas, and we followed the fresh adventures of 
our old friends, Marjorie, Dick, and Fidge, with interest, The 
dodo, the most conceited bird that ever was known, led they, 
to Panjandrum-land, and from there they set off on the quest 
of the roc’s egg, falling in with such things as crocodiles, 
camels, Aladdin’s lamp, and the magic carpet by the way, to 
say nothing of pirate ships and unlimited diamonds. When 
the dodo becomes unmanageable he is comfortably settled 
down in an American travelling show, and the thought that 
people pay money to see him is highly gratifying to his 
pride. 

Miss Evelyn Sharp has plenty to tell us about “ wymps” and 
their ways. In one of the stories called “The Candy Witch” 
two wymps were invited to the Prince’s christening, besides, 
of course, all the fairies. The wymps, however, were hurt in 
their feelings at only two of their number being asked 
to the party, so the first gave the baby the gift of a 
perfectly sweet temper, and the second said that all the 
other children in the kingdom could have no sweetness at 
all in their tempers. The consequence of this was that the 
baby grew up into a rather dull little Prince, for his sweetness 
was cloying; but one day he fell in with the garden-boy, and 
with his help managed to redress the balance of sweet temper 
between himself and the other boys and girls. 

Mrs. Molesworth always writes pleasantly, and we can recon- 
mend Zhe Wood-pigeons and Mary to children who like 
stories about everyday life with a thread of fairy romance 
running through them. Mary has the gift of understanding 
what the birds say to her, and she spends part of her time 
wandering about a forest talking to them. 

Mr. Gordon Browne’s Proverbial Sayings makes an attrac 
tive picture-book, as does Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery 
Rhymes. We are always glad to see new editions of the old. 
sayings and rhymes :— 

“ Oh, there’s none so rare 
As can compare 
With King Cole and his fiddlers three.” 

The Irish ballad of “Brian O’Linn” is amusing from 
beginning to end, and the spirited verses ring in one’s 
head. Miss Praeger’s illustrations are very good, and wittily 
supplement the text :— 

“ Brian O’Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So he got him a sheepskin to make him a pair ; 


‘ With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in— 
They’ll be pleasant and cool!’ said Brian O’Linn ”— 


and so on. 

“The Bairn Books” are two pretty little volumes in a card- 
board case, one a somewhat instructive deseription of a visit 
to a farm, and the other an amusing account of the days of 
the week and the year. There is another Book of Days 
in a series slightly larger than the well-known “ Dumpy Books.” 
Of these last there are two, an alphabet and a story called 
A Little Clown. 

This reprint of The Jackdaw of Rheims is got up to look 
like a missal, and is printed in red and black. The effect is 
good, and the treatment suits the subject. 

We have not room to notice any more children’s books here, 


but we would draw our readers’ favourable attention to the 
following list :;—The Brave Old Duke of York, Illustrated by T. 
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Butler Stoney (Sands and Co., 2s. 6d.); Gammon and Spinach, 
Illustrations by Stewart Orr, Verses by John Brymer (Blackie 
and Son, 6s.); Ignoramus : a Fairy-Tale, by E. Todd, Illustrated 
by May C. Fisher (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester, 3s. 6d.) ; 
Pillow Stories, by S. L. Heward and Gertrude M. Bradley 
(Grant Richards, 2s. 6d.); 4 Naval Alphabet, by John Hassall 
(Sands and Co., 3s. 6d.); A Japanese Doll, by Henry Mayer 
Grant Richards, 6s.); The Bedtime Book, by Mrs. E. Ames 


0s publisher, 3s. 6d.); Bird Pictures, by Alice Whitby, 
Illustrated by Sara W. M. Fallon (George Allen, 3s. 6d.) ; and 


The Disappearance of Anthea, by L. Rossi (H. J. Glaisher, 
1s. net). 





NOVELS. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON.* 
Norurxe is more characteristic of Mr. Wells’s genius than 
the manner in which, while frankly admitting his indebted- 
ness to some previous writer or thinker, he invents such 
astou.ding variations on the same theme as to obliterate all 
recollection of the original point of contact. Take, for 
example, his elaboration—in the form of a set of variations 
sérieuses—of the idea of tangible yet transparent invisibility 
originally developed on purely farcical lines by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert in one of the Bab Ballads. A further example 
of his plan of putting new wine in old bottles is furnished 
by The First Men in the Moon. The notion has occupied 
the attention of writers differing as widely in date and 
temperament as Cyrano de Bergerac and Jules Verne. Yet 
the gap between the real Cyrano and Jules Verne is not 
sreater than that between Jules Verne and Mr. Wells. 
The Frenchman’s scientific substructure, though neatly 
built, is of a somewhat flimsy texture. The staple of his 
narrative is sensational adventure, the colouring is roseate, 
and the characters genial caricatures of stock types. Now 
with Mr. Wells, though the attempt to secure scientific 
yerisimilitude is far more elaborate and subtly carried out, 
the predominant interest is psychological. His aim is not 
to thrill the schoolboy mind by a succession of cunningly 
devised sensations, but to illustrate and forecast the effect on 
the mind, character, and conduct of the personages engaged, 
of the momentous weapons placed, or possibly to be placed, 
in our hands by the discoveries of modern science. The choice 
of the personages themselves, again, is no less characteristic 


their captors and regain the surface of the moon, but Cavor 
is recaptured while they are searching for the sphere, and 
Bedford returns to earth alone. Landing safely near Little- 
stone with a few specimens of lunar gold, Bedford loses all the 
pivces justificatives of his journey owing to the curiosity of an 
inquisitive boy, who in Bedford’s absence enters the sphere, 
meddles with the machinery, and is shot off into space; but by 
way of an epilogue we have a record of the messages received by 
a Dutch electrician who has contrived to establish communica- 
tions @la Tesla with Cavor. These give an account of the 
geography and natural history of the moon, and Cavor’s 
dealings with the Grand Lunar down to the verge of the final 
catastrophe, when Cavor, indiscreetly revealing to his host 
that the secret of the means by which any further invasion of 
the moon by the warlike dwellers in the earth can be realised 
rests with him alone, signs and seals his death-warrant. 


Mr. Wells is generally to be depended upon for a new thrill 
and the latest of his scientific nightmares will not disappoint 
those who crave the stimulant of the unexpected, the uncanny, 
and the gruesome. Yet we greatly doubt whether Zhe First 
Men in the Moon will achieve a wide popularity. It is cer- 
tainly not a book to win the suffrages of the schoolboy reader, 
for though not lacking in incident, the incident is of a 
character so uniformly uncomfortable, so destitute of comic or 
even cheerful relief, as to excite an emotion best described in 
the schoolboy phrase of “feeling beastly.” Besides, all per-- 
sonal sympathy is absorbed, not by the survivor, with his 
sordid, frustrated dreams of material profit, but by the dis- 
interested inventor, ready to renounce his chance of escape to. 
earth, compromised by the violence of his companion, in 
order to carry on his blameless exploration of the new world. 
The moral of this strange story, if moral it has, may perhaps 
best be looked for in the last conversation of this ill-assorted 
pair, while they are still searching for the sphere :— 

“We can return,’ I said. He looked about him. ‘First of 
all we shall have to get to earth. —‘ We could bring back lamps 
to carry and climbing irons, and a hundred necessary things.’— 
‘Yes,’ he said.—* We can take back an earnest of success in this 
gold.’ He looked at my golden crowbars and said nothing for a 
space. He stood with his hands clasped behind his back, staring. 
across the crater. At last he sighed and spoke. ‘It was I found 
the way here, but to find a way isn't always to be master of a 
way. If I take my secret back to earth, what willhappen? I do 
not see how I can keep my secret for a year, for even a part 
of a year. Sooner or later it must come out, even if other 
men rediscover it. And then . . . Governments and powers 
will struggle to get hither, they will fight against 





of Mr. Wells’s method, for while representing the inventor 
of the strange substance which renders the trip to the moon 
possible to be an amiable and disinterested enthusiast, the 
colleague who accompanies him is a bankrupt company-pro- 
moter, reduced to play-writing as a last resource, and largely, 
if not wholly, reconciled to the risks of the undertaking by 
the prospect of exploiting the mineral wealth of the moon. 


Though there is nothing so strikingly ingenious in his new 
book as the motive of the Martian invasion of the earth in The 
War of the Worlds or the cause of the ultimate extinction of 
the invaders, the manner in which Mr. Wells has founded his 
romance upon the observed facts and the best accredited | 
hypotheses relating to the moon is extremely skilful and sug- 
gestive. The great crux that presents itself to Cavor, the 
good genius of the plot, is to discover a substance “ immune ” 
to the law of gravitation. With this he paints the surface of the 
steel sphere in which the interstellar journey is to be effected, 
devising a system of shutters by which he can at will subject 
it to, or withdraw it from, the gravitational “ pull” of which- 
ever of the heavenly bodies it comes within the attraction of. 
In this way the transit is effected. But the moon is a dead, 
and therefore an uninhabited, world. This difficulty is got 
over by representing the Selenites as troglodytes, dwelling in 
the cavernous recesses of the planet, the less intelligent and 
menial tribes near the surface, and so advancing in brain- 
power the lower one penetrates, until in the lowest depths 
one reaches the court of the Grand Lunar, a monstrous being 
all brain. The intruders are of course terribly handicapped 
at the outset by the difficulty of adapting their powers of loco- 
motion to the lunar atmosphere, still more by their inability 
to communicate with the Selenites by whom they are made 
captive, most of all by the indiscreet conduct of Bedford, 
the narrator, whose commercial instincts precipitate the 
catastrophe. After a sanguinary conflict they escape from 











* The First Men in the Moon. By H.G. Wells. London; [6s.] 


one another, and against these moon people; it will only 
spread warfare and multiply the occasions of war. In 
a little while, in a very little while, if I tell my secret, this 
planet to its deepest galleries will be strewn with human dead. 
Other things are doubtful, but that is certain... It is not 
as though man had any use for the moon. What good would. 
the moon be to men? Even of their own planet what have 
they made but a battleground and theatre of infinite folly ? 
Small as his world is, and short as his time, he has still in his 
little life down there far more than hecando. No! Science has 
toiled too long forging weapons for fools to use. It is time she 
held her hand. Let him find it out for himself again—in a 
thousand years’ time.’ ” 


Enough has been said and quoted to show that Mr. Wells’s 
new book is not so much an irresponsible exercise of the 
scientific imagination as a grim illustration of the Horatian 
saying, caelum ipsum petimus stultitia—with the emphasis on 
the last word. 








The Potter and the Clay. By Maud Howard Peterson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The story opens in America with the 
narrow escape from drowning of three children, two boys and a 
girl, who grow up into the principal characters. The girlis an 
American, and very charming in a subtler, sweeter way than that 
of Mr. Dana Gibson’s young women. Of the two Scotch boys, 
one, John Stewart, becomes a somewhat stern character, having, 
however, the gentleness of strength, while the other, Rob 
Trevelyan, is a wild, stormy creature, who found his path beset 
with “ pitfall and with gin,” but who after failure completes his 
imperfect life by abravedeath. The two boys were devoted to the 
girl, Cary, when they were all children, and when they see her again 
after she is grown up they both fall in love with her. Trevelyan 
is the first to tell her of it, but his vehemence frightens 
her, for though she is fond of him she does not love him. 
She says: “If I loved you as I should—and as I could 
love a man—I would say ‘Yes’—as it is I must say ‘No.” 
Stewart is the man, though they none of them find it 
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out till later. Part of the story takes place in India, where 
Trevelyan and Stewart, who are soldiers, are on duty, 
where the former is tried and found wanting, and where he after- 
wards redeems himself. The writing is simple and straight- 
forward, and the descriptions of Trevelyan’s old house in the 
Highlands, of the seashore near Aberdeen where he last sees 
Cary, and the fog and rising tide in the midst of which she and 
Stewart find out their love for each other, are well done. The 
minor characters, too, are distinctly drawn, and altogether the 
book is well worth reading. 


A Modern Antaeus. By the Writer of “An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters.””’ (John Murray. 6s.)—Was this story written to 
show how nearly Mr. George Meredith’s manner could be copied? 
Anyhow, the result is an interesting book, though some readers will 
be deterred by the studied obscurities of the style. Even the names 
seem founded on those used by the master; Harriet Jane must 
surely have been derived from Carinthia Jane, though it has not 
such a good rhythm. Tristram, “the Modern Antaeus,” was a 
regular pickle as a boy, but as he grew older the sad and terrible 
things of life came much in his way, and he began to fight 


$$. 
god mother, brought word of an opening for Shalisha’s en, 

as practical gardener to Mr. Boaz Boylett, of Bramble 

Shalisha added the qualification of training at a horticultym, 
college to a passion for the gardener’s art, and a sympathy with 
Nature much more real than the antipathy she believed 
she entertained for all men. Moreover, at the moment whey 
the offer of the situation came, Mrs. Pilgrim was entay Jed 
in a flirtation and a money debs to a terrible auciianes 
described by Mrs. Bloss as “the Poundsberry person” i. 
buy the mother off cost all the money the girl could raix 
by a sale of effects, and made a hole in Shalisha’s Own smal] 
capital. But a garden to work in, a cottage to live in, and 
weekly wages to live on were more than compensation, One is 
tempted to follow in detail all Shalisha’s charming experience: 
of the beginning of her new life. Also to cite a scene or two of 
the extremely clever touches of character by which we are 
made to realise the relations between Mrs, Pilgrim and he 
daughter. Mrs. Pilgrim is a fool of the ever-recurring type of 
feeble sentimentalist, who lies with absolute sincerity, and js 
incapable of remembering for five minutes any one of the lessons 





against them. In spite of the affectation of some of the writing, 
the people and places become real as one reads on, and the wind | 
and rain of the countryside about Randogger Forest refresh one. 
The story is rather loosely strung together. At first Doris, the | 
Sage, and the oM nurse are important characters; then their 
places are taken by Lady Petwyn, Raymond, and Liz. This | 
would not matter so much if Tristram dominated the book, but 
this he fails of doing, and only shares the interest with the | 
others. To him the rhythm of the song of the open road was 
sweeter than any other, but he wore himself out in the struggle 
between man and Nature, “and, of course, at the root of it all, as 
ever where youth and hot blood are concerned, woman was the 
mischief ” ; but if he had lived a woman might have made the 
world a happier place for him. 


The World and Winstow. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—There is something pleasant about this 
book, even though the slight thread of story is too thinly drawn 
out, and the characters are not strong enough to bear all the 
interest. “The world” is represented by a Cabinet Minister’s 
family and friends, and we are given glimpses of London parties, 
“tea on the Terrace,’ and such-like dissipations, in contrast to 
the homely doings of the inhabitants of the little West Country 
town of Winstow. The connecting link is Merton Wainwright, 
who has the faculty, so necessary to a modern hero, of passing 
examinations, and who rises from his father’s draper’s shop and the | 
Winstow Grammar School to a Civil Service clerkship. He soon 
grows ashamed of his worthy but bouncing relations, and | 
neglects his first iove, Ursula Grey; but in the end the tables are 
turned on him, and Ursula marries happily and he is left | 
lamenting, greatly to our satisfaction. There is much conscien- 
tiousness in Miss Fowler’s style,—even the society butterflies | 
are labelled with the careful accuracy of museum specimens. Each 
person seems to feel the responsibility of living up to his or her 
own character. Shesays herself: ‘‘ Mr. Mandeville was so states- 
manlike, and Lady Clementina so easy, and Victoria soamusing,” 
and we might add, Ursula and Mr. Carpenter so unselfish, Merton 
so self-centred, and soon. Mrs. Wainwright, however, is really 
nice; she is a comfortable, stout, motherly old body, and is 
oppressed neither by duty nor fashion. 


Cynthia’s Way. By Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick, (Edward Arnold. 
6s.) —Cynthia Blount was a very charming young heiress who, 
wearying of facile successes and the interested attentions of 
detrimental aristocrats, determined to take a leaf out of the book 
of Haroun-al-Raschid. So she accepted the post of governess in 
a bourgeois German family, and went through with the job like 
the-well-bred and courageous girl she was. Any one who has 
read “The Grasshoppers” will at once realise how admirably 
equipped Mrs, Sidgwick is both in local knowledge and humour 
to deal with the situation. The admirable Frau Klopps, the in- 
sufferable Frau von Erlenbach, Wanda, the maudlin senti- 
mentalist, and her attractive but quarrelsome little brothers and 
sister, are all intensely amusing portraits, and if the general 
impression conveyed by the novel is that Germans are often 
greedy, envious, snobbish, and ridiculous, at least one honourable 
exception is provided in the hero, Adrian von Reinmar, who is 
not by any means unworthy of his good fortune in engaging the 
affections of the disguised but highly delectable millionairess. 





Spindle and Plough. By Mrs. Henry Dudesey. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—Mrs. Pilgrim and her daughter Shalisha lived in 
genteel poverty at Sydenbam—the mother given up to ridiculous | 
flirtations, the daughter to strenuous reaction against the whole 
business of love and matrimony—until Mrs. Bloss, cousin and 











of life she has learned in as many years. The daughter ig, 
strong character, whose strength is distorted into the appearang 
of hardness and heartlessness by the necessity to be her silly 
mother’s mentor; and her imagined vocation of celibacy is a natural 
revulsion against the detestable talk about love and marriage 
with which her mother and her godmother have plied her sings 
childhood. The awakening comes slowly and with pain; a little 
too slowly and a little too painfully, one is inclined to think, 
For the later chapters drag and are too sad-coloured, and they 
disappoint us a little after the humour and charm of the firs 
half of the novel. But that is only to say that they are a very 
little less entertaining than some of the most entertaining 
chapters of a highly original book, which keeps one amused, 
interested, and touched frem the first page to the last. We 
only wish that Mrs. Dudeney, who writes so well, would not say 
of her heroine that she was “not very moved,” or make Boaz 
Boylett wonder why his dead wife Christobel ‘‘ had never watched 
and tended their child like this odd gardener girl had done.” Is 
it possible that she does not know that neither of these expres. 
sions is English? But if we complain of the author of Spindle 
and Plough for these sins against grammar, we would do so in 
the most humble of parentheses. She has our warm gratitude 
for the originality of her situation, and, above all, for having 
given it the conclusion that was not the obvious one. To 
marry Boaz to Lucy was a little cruel, but it was what would 
most certainly have happened in real life. 


The Lover’s Progress. Told by Himself. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.)—The Lover’s Progress is a book that evidently owes its 


| existence to the not uncommon mistake by which simple-minded, 
| yet complacent, people imagine that because a literary genius 
, like that of Rousseau can make the most commonplace experiences 


interesting to all mankind, therefore the commonplace experiences 
of an obscure and nameless—perhaps non-existent—individual 
without genius will be equally interesting if only he has the 
patience and persistence to write them in a book. Whether we 
accept this book as a novel or a true story, we must pronounce it 
dull, rather morbid, and more than a little tedious. The hero 
has three love affairs. In the first he is jilted. In the second 
he is accepted, but not married—the lady, a heroic and saintly 
ballet-dancer, having scruples about the marriage rite. The 
ballet-dancer dies of diphtheria; and finally Charles Letty finds a 
nice commonplace girl, and marries her just in time to be 
nursed comfortably through a fever. By this time he has seen 4 
good deal of life, and, on the whole, seen it without going far 
wrong. But he takes himself too seriously, and moralises more 
than enough. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





WHAT’S WHAT, 1902. 


What’s What, 1902. By Harry Quilter, M.A. (Sonnenschein 
and Co. 6s. net.)—The first and most obvious criticism on this 
volume is that it is as the tower which a man began to build 
without counting the cost. Any one who may desire to consult 
this “ guide to life as it is and things as they are” about some 
problem which may occur under “ W” will very likely be dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Quilter has not feit himself at liberty to give 
more than five pages to this letter. (The last nine letters of the 
alphabet have one hundred and four pages between them, while 
the first nine have seven hundred and sixt\-four; in a dictionary 
we find the relative numbers are five hundred and seven hundred 
and ninecty-four.) Mr. Quilter must excuse us if we say quite 
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plainly that s 
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ome space might have been economised, not only 
put to great advantage, if certain personalities had 
mitted. These are not spiteful, but they are sometimes 
poe : ood manners. Whatevera journalist—totakeone instance 
bon the world is public property. His personal appearance, 
oa ushiie his dress, his manuer of speech, are prohibited, especi- 
z if acquaintance has been gained by the personal re- 
‘ es that must exist between an editor and his staff. 
oe prefer not to dwell on faults. Mr. Quilter—he has 
had fifty-four contributors, he tells us, _but he seems to 
dominate them all—has much to tell us that is very valuable and 
interesting. The preliminary remarks on London are good, 
especially those that relate to its scenery,—has any one ever 
noticed that “ Montague Street, at the east side of the British 
Museum, is splendid at late sunset of a summer’s evening > or 
noted the planes in the gardens of Berkeley Square “asa triste 
and magnificent bit of nature”? The “ Week in London” is 
entertaining and useful,—only you must not “ have a frugal 
mind” while “on pleasure bent.” Whatis said about literary 
subjects generally, about art, about education, is well worth 
reading. That, indeed, may be said, with but few reserves, of the 
whole book. If it does not instruct you, it will be pretty 
sure to entertain. Its range of subject is vast. The highest 
themes are treated, and you can find out where you may 
buy the best boots. There are some curious statements. 
The late Lord Loch, we are told, was Governor of the Isle 
of Man for thirteen years, and “Rowley Hill, celebrated 
alike for his sermons and his jests, was then Bishop.” Is 
he, perchance, thinking of Rowland Hill, who died in 1833? 
The Precentor of a Cathedral is not always a Minor Canon, 
In six Cathedrals at least he is a Major or Residentiary 
Canon. The balance-sheet of a mixed farm of 500 acres on 
p. 1,177 seems to us of doubtful value. ‘The rent is put down at 
£456 5s. That seems rather high; but if it is correct the rates 
would certainly be more than £13 5s. Putting the rateable 
value at £344, we should have “buildings, &c.,” say, £64, and 
land, £280. Half-a-crown in the pound on the first would be £8, 
and fifteenpence on the second be £17 10s., making nearly 
double the amount given. The labour bill is very large, £468 
perannum. Farmers have now learnt to cut this down. The 
whole labour bill of a small parish of some 950 acres which the 
writer of this notice knew well came to less. Here there were 
325 arable and 625 pasture. 








A TRIBUTE TO MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 

Journal of the African Society. (Macmillanand Co. 63.)—It 
is seldom perhaps that a memorial takes the form which would 
have appealed most to the person commemorated. The African 
Society, “founded in memory of Mary Kingsley,” “that quietly 
heroic woman,” as one of her friends aptly styles her, is an 
exception to the general rule. For the aims and objects of the 
Society as stated on p. 21 of their Journal, the investigation and 
study of the native question in Africa, are those which that 
much-travelled African traveller had most at heart. Although 
her actual wanderings were chiefly confined to West Africa, 
yet the interests of the aboriginal African races as a 
whole were ever uppermost in her thoughts. Her wonderful 
powers of sympathy and understanding the needs of others 
were not only lavished on the blacks, but extended to her 
personal friends, and to all whose troubles she could share 
or alleviate; and her remarkable faculty for undertaking 
distasteful tasks from which others shrunk is illustrated by the 
fact that she actually met her death, not, as she had often 
dreamt, on the Dark Continent surrounded by her dusky friends, 
but while nursing the fever-stricken Boer prisoners, a race 
peculiarly notorious for their treatment of the natives, The 
first number of the African Society’s Journal begins, as is most 
fitting, with an appreciation of Mary Kingsley from the pen of 
her friend Mrs. J. R. Green. Starting with an eloquent tribute 
to Miss Kingsley’s noble character, the rest of the article 
embodies in clear and concise language the aims which she had 
most at heart,—her studies of native life and native laws, of 
fetish and magic, of commercial problems; of, in a word, the 
native question generally, which is destined in the future, when 
Boer and Briton, Afrikander and Dutchman, are welded into one 
white population, to rouse the attention of the whole Empire and 
call loudly for solution. Yet the somewhat aggressive tone of the 
article with regard to the white man and his civilisation, and inci- 
dentally to Imperial ideas in general, does not recall, to the present 
Writer at least, the spirit of that large-hearted, wide-minded woman 


belittle her country and her country men, or the benefits of civi-. 
lisation, whatever evils it brings in its train, although so ardent. 
an upholder of all that was good in the native customs and ways. 
of life. For the very reason perhaps that her soul was con- 
progress in the advance of the white man, and could honour, even. 
sumed with a burning zeal for justice and truth, she could see 
where she most disagreed with them, well-meant if misdirected 
efforts to change the standards and ideals of the black races. 
The trader—as we knew from her own lips, and see again in the 
letters quoted by the Journal before us—the much-abused 
government official, and the missionary, were amongst those 
West African friends of whom she spoke with no less warmth 
than of her black followers; but it is needless to enlarge here,, 
where her personality and ideas are familiar, on the sympathy she 
gave to white and black alike ; a sympathy and interest extended, 
as Mrs. Green points out, to lower forms of animal life,—witness 
her ardour in collecting rare fishes (besides her love of tickling 
trout in English streams), or the huge lizard which she brought 
back from Africa in triumph, and conveyed on the top of a four- 

wheeled cab to the ‘Zoo,’ where, alas! it soon pined away in. 
the foggy London winter. Colonel Stopford’s interesting article 
on “ Glimpses of West African Law and Custom” reminds us of 
her intimate knowledge with regard to these intricate subjects, 

and recalls one of her favourite stories, that of the enforced halt in 

a cannibal village, where for five and half hours she palavered with. 
the chief, bringing forth point after point of that involved and 

difficult native law of hospitality to a stranger, which she carried 

as it were at her fingers’ ends, in the effort to save one of her 

bearers, whose family was guilty of a blood feud with the villagers. 

The bearer clung round her knees while she and the chief talked, 

the other followers meantime somewhat brutally imploring 

“Missy” to continue their journey and give the fellow up, 

«he no good, he bad man.” In the end, however, “ Missy’s’”” 
knowledge of native lore and prejudices saved the man from a 

grisly death, and the whole party went on their way 

rejoicing. Miss Kingsley’s lectures are alluded to by Mrs. 

Green; one illustrating her knowledge not only of native 

law, but of the domestic life, may be recalled to the 

memory of those few persons privileged to be present. The 
address was given in a private house to a small society 

of ladies, where, with only members of her own sex 

present, Mary Kingsley put before them in her racy and 
picturesque style the whole position of African women, leaving 

her hearers convinced not only that the African woman was the 

better man of the two, but also that women’s rights had existed 

on the Dark Continent long before they were even dreamed of 

by civilised white races. One touching proof of her black friends” 

confidence in her probity was given by a native woman who 

confided all her savings, about £2 10s., to Miss Kingsley, with 

the commission to buy a trousseau in Europe for her husband;, 

the trousseau consisted of a tall silk hat, a pair of trousers, and 

a blue tie. Space forbids more than a passing reference to the 

other interesting papers in this Journal, notably to Sir H. H. 

Johnston’s most practical and useful “ Notes on African Subjects 
of Special Interest.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Natal Volunteer Record. (Robinson and Co., Durban, Natal.)— 
Here we have lists of the Volunteers, of various arms, from the- 
Colony of Natal, who have taken part in the Boer War. First 
comes the Staff; after this the Naval Volunteers, whether in Lady- 
smith or with Buller’s Relief Force, Field Artillery, Royal Rifles, 
Durban Light Infantry, Natal Mounted Rifles, Natal Carbineers, 
Volunteer Veterinary and Medical Corps, Natal Police and 
Bridge Guards, and the Volunteer Composite Regiment. The total 
amounts to 3,500. The killed or died of wounds were 32, while 
122 were wounded, and 88 died of sickness. The services of 
those who fell are specially recorded, and there is a general 
account of the services of the various corps. Natal has done its 
part well. 


In the series of “Oxford Poets” (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d., 
and 8s. on India paper), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
edited by Walter W. Skeat. Professor Skeat prefixes a “ Life 
of Chaucer.” (He inclines to believe that the Thomas Chaucer 
whose monument may be seen at Ewelme was the son of the 





here commemorated. True, she fearlessly exposed the defects 
in our system of government in the Crown Colonies, often in 
uncompromising and unpopular terms; but she did not herself | 


poet, as Thomas Gascoigne, who died in 1458 and must have 
known Thomas, declares.) Accounts of the “ Writings of 
Chaucer” and “Editions of Chaucer’’ follow; after these we 
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have “Grammatical Hints,” and notes on metre, versification, 
and Pronunciation. An appendix contains variations and 
emendations; this, again, is followed by a full “ Glossarial 
Index,” extending to one hundred and thirty-two pages. This is 
an ideal edition, at a very moderate price. 


‘Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries. By Robert M. Sillard. 
2vols, (T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—Barry Sullivan ran away 
from school before he was sixteen, and joined a strolling com- 
pany. This start was unlucky; but he soon found his feet. He 
presented himself to the manager of the Theatre Royal, Cork, 
who had the wit to see something in the lad; a lucky vacancy 
gave him a chance to show his powers, and after the very first 
performance he was enlisted in the company at fifteen shillings 
@ week, finding his own wigs, boots, &c. That was the beginning 
of a long and successful career. As we follow him from one place 
to another we find him acting with all the stars of the time. 
The Leclercq family, Ellen Tree, Mrs. Glover, Sims Reeves, C. J. 
Mathews, Helen Faucit, T’. P. Cooke, the Keans, Edwin Forrest, 
Macready are among the names of those with whom he acted. 
In fact, it would be difficult to find any well-known actor or 
actress with whom he was not associated. The list of the 
plays in which he acted and the parts which he performed 
is -astonishingly long. The plays number more than two 
hundred, and the parts are perhaps half as many again. In 
Hamlet he played, besides the hero, Rosencrantz, Claudius, 
and the Ghost ; in Henry IV., Falstaff, Prince Henry, Hotspur, and 
the King. He was indeed a man of extraordinary versatility. 
It would be an endless task to quote all the appreciations of him 
that were made by good judges. Helen Faucit declared that he 
was the best Claude Melnotte with whom she had ever played. 
A generation for which Michael and his Lost Angel was written de- 
spises The Lady of Lyons. Indeed, there are but few of the 
dramas in which Barry Sullivan charmed the playgoers of the 
past that would now hold the stage. Barry Sullivan acted for 
the last time in Richard III.on June 4th, 1887; not long after he 
was struck with paralysis, and after a painful and lingering ill- 
ness of more than three years, died on May 3rd, 1891. His only 
financial trouble, after quite early days, seems to have been in 
his management of the Holborn Theatre. He opened it on 
May Ist, 1869, with Lord Lytton’s comedy of Money. This was 
followed by The School for Scandai. The end of the experiment 
was a loss of £8,000 in as many months. But then no one seems 
to have made money at the Holborn. In the previous year he 
had made £1,000 in the weeks April 14th—May 8rd. The plays 
were Richard IIi. (six times), Hamlet, Othelio, The Lady of Lyons, 
The Stranger, The Wonder, Lichelieu, The Gamester, The Wife, aud 
Tie School for Scandai. Could any one make £1,000 now with the 
same repertoire ? 


The Bride’s Book. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—We can imagine it possible that this book 
may be denounced as a fraud. Its contents do not exactly 
arswer to the expectations that may be caused by its white 
vellum binding and strings of pale-blue silk, It is, in fact, for the 
most part a satire, good-tempered and entertaining, indeed, but 
still a satire, on feminine weakness. Miranda, who is a society 
butterfly, is supposed to have had a hand in the producing of the 
book. From another point of view, she may be said to play the 
part of a chorus. Then there are other female characters playing 
their part in the acts of the drama, Lollia, Euphelia, Eustacia 
(who has a baby while the action is proceeding, and gives occa- 
sion for much instruction and entertainment), and in a lower 
rank of life, Mrs. Griggs, a charwoman, with other citizenesses, 
We are told about proposals, which are divided into classes (as in 
“How Men Propose”), about rejections, engagements, first love, 
(which is very much snubbed}, calls and social duties, early 
housekeeping, &c. There are plenty of good stories, and now 
and then, all the more effective because it is sparingly employed, 
there is some serious reflection or wise counsel which raises the 
discussion to a higher level. It is not often that we find so 
delightful a volume as The Bride’s Book. 


Henry Schomberg Kerr, Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—H. S. Kerr’s 
father approached Rome by the usual road, and, as usual, he did 
not know whither he was going. The Gorham judgment decided 
him, as it decided Manning,—one wonders whether such a cause 
would produce such effects now. He was received into the 
Roman Communion in 1852, and three years later the son, who 
dnatl joined the ‘ Vengeance’ as a naval cadet in August, 1852, 
followed him; his naval career lasted for fifteen years. He then 
resigned his commission —he was a Commander—and offered him- 
«elf to the Society of Jesus. His prospects were good—to be a 











. . . Rs 
Commanderat thirty in a time of peace proves somuch—and he had 
some difficulty in making his decision. Buta curiouslanguor seemed 
to overpower him when he joined his ship; it had nothing to do 
with health ; and it helped at least to decide him. He received 
priest’s orders in 1875, and after working in various Places fop 
seventeen years he was sent out to South Africa, [t dog 
not look like the usual good management of the Jesuit 
authorities that they imposed the work on a man of not 
very robust health, who was considerably over fifty, and wag 
known to be of a very enthusiastic temper. Hig work 
necessarily involved many hardships, which were yoly, 
tarily increased by his devotion to poverty. In his last 
journey, only a few days before his death, he travelled ong 
hundred and sixty miles without taking anything. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ncaa 


Aeschylus: Choephori, edited by T. G. Tucker, 8vo ...(Camb. Univ, Press) 19/8 
Albanesi (E. M.), Peter a Parasite, cr 8V0 .......c.ccossssoecceesssesceecesces (Sands) 60 
Arnold (E. L.), Lepidus the Centurion, cr 8V0 ..........csseseeeseeseeeee (Cassell) 6 
Art of Dyeing Wool, Silk and Cotton (The), 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Ball (Sir R. S.), The Earth’s Beginning, cr 8V0_ .............0c.ccceececeee (Cassell) 78 
Bastian (H. C.), Studies in Heterogenesis, Part I. ...(Williams & Norgate) 76 
Bell (Mackenzie), Collected Poems, Cr 8BV0............seeceseeeseeees (Burleigh) net 3% 
Bell (Mrs. A.), Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and other ' 
WRATIG BOINGE AGO cciscccesncvcnsrscsnsevenss sens -»-(Bell) net 149 
Bell (R.), Cancer, its Cause Cure, cr ae ...(Simpkin) 5 
Bennett (L.), The Proving of Priscilla, cr 8V0..........secceceesesseesesces (Harper) 60 
Bickersteth (M. C.), Letters to a Godson, cr 8vo ...............(Mowbray) net 34 
Brooks (Noah), Lem, a New England Village Boy, er 8VO............(Newnes) 5) 
Burnley (J.), Summits of Success & how they have been Reached (Richards) 6) 
Butler (G. R.), The Diagnosis of Internal Medicine, 8vo_..(Hirschfeld) net 95 
Carse (R.), The Pantomime A.B.C., 460..........sseseeseesenteeereeereeeseseoe(SANGS) 60 
Chesterton (E.), The Wonderful Story of Dunder Van Halden, 4t 
' 4 (R. B. Johnson) net 26 
Clement (C. E.), The Eternal City: Rome, its Religions, Monuments, 
Literature, and Art, Vol. I., Cr 8V0 ........seeessseesrsereeeese(Gay & Bird) net 25) 
Cossack Post (The): Journal of B Squad Paget’s Horse, 8vo 
(Junior Army and Navy Stores) 50 
























Covertside (N.), The King’s Guide, cr 8V0 .........s:sssssesceeseeceeseeees (Simpkin) 60 
Creighton (Bishop M.), The Church & the Nation, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 50 
Crockett (S. R.), The Firebrand, cr 8v0 ..........s0ccccessessoosesceeees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Croly (G.), Tarry Thou till I Come, er 8vo............... (Funk & Wagnalls) net 6) 
Dalziel (Lvothers), A Record of Fifty Years’ Work, 4to ...... (Methuen) net 210 
Dangers of Spiritualism (The): Lectures, er 8vo .... ..(Sands) 26 
Digby (W.), * Prosperous ” British India, 8vo ..... (Unwin) 126 
Dorée (Nadage), Gelta; or, The Czar and the Can Sinrpkin) 6) 


Dutf (A.), A Hebrew Grammar, 12mo.... 
Dunchester (Lord) : an Autobiography, c . onnenschein) 2/6 
Edwards (O. E.), Wales (Story of the Nations), cr 8V0... .........c0000 (Unwin) 50 
Edwards (R. W. K.), Dick Vaughan’s First Term (Gardner & Darton) 26 
Engel (E.), A History of English Literature, 600-1900, 8vo......... (Methuen) 7 
Fawcett (Mrs.), Life of the Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., 









WOR EMO sas swccatney cocncgaadakasedthructenpaiherbonedigrsascssnesuantseodimuatd Macmillan) net 86 
Gardner (P.), A Historic View of the New Testament, er 8vo.........(Black) 60 
George (F. A.), King Edward’s Cookery Book, er 8vo ...... we-eee(E. Arnold) 3/6 
Gift (Theo.), The Case of a Man with his Wife, cr 8v0........0....++ (Treherne) 36 
Giles (A. E.), Menstruation and its Disorders, cr 8vo _ .........(Bailli¢re) net 2/6 
Gillie (R. C.), The Story of Stories, 8v0  ... .........ceeeeee a sseeeees (Black) 6/0 
Gower (Lord R. 8.), The Tower of London, Vol. L, 4to . ..(Bell) net 210 
Graydon (Wm.), Cavaliers and Rogues, cr 8V0 ........4 sesseeee seseeee(Macqueen) 50 


Gritliths (D. R.), Elgiva: Daughter of the Thegn, cr 8V0 ..4......... (Unwin) 60 
Gull (B.), The Cigarette Smoker, cr 8V0  ...........s.ccccesescoeees (Greening) 26 
Hardy (T.), Poems of the Past and Present, cr 8V0O ...... .....seeeeeees (Harper) 60 
Harnack (Adolf), Monasticism, its Ideals & History (Williams & Norgate) 40 
Heeman (Paul), Dyers’ Materials, 8vo_...............(Scott & Greenwood) net 50 
Holmes (C. J.), Constable (Artists’ Library), 4to......... (Unicorn Press) net 26 
Holmes (E.), Walt Whitman's Poetry: a Study and aSelection (Lane) net 36 
Hort (F.J. A.), Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine 
NG Or OE nds cag casncssresnd-reritses sineuevenchcavcaniemasnives (Maemillan) 46 
Hughes (H. P.), The Morning Lands of History, cr 8vo ......(H. Marshall) 60 
Inman (H. Escot), The Nidding Nod of Once Upon a Time (Ward & Lock) 36 
Jastrow (M.), The Study of Religion, cr 8V0.............ccceeseeseeeeeees (W. Scott) 60 
Johnson (C.), The Isle of the Shamrock, er 8vo (Maemillan) net 86 
Kearton (R.), Strange Adventures in Dicky Bird Land, er 8vo...... (Cassell) 3/6 
Keating (J. F.), The Agape and the Eucharist, cr 8vo (Methuen) 3/ 
King (B.), Let not Man put Asunder, cr 8V0.............000008 ...(Harper) 64 
Lake (Dean W. C.), Memorials, edited by his Widow, 8vo.........(E. Arnold) 160 
Lawson (H.), Joe Wilson and his Mates, cr 8v0 .......s..0....(W. Blackwood) 64 
Loftie (W. J.), London Afternoons, cr 8vo.......... ...(Cassell) net 10/6 
Louis Wain’s Annual, edited by Stanhope Sprigg . (Treherne) 1/0 
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Mackenzie (C. G.), Notes for Hunting Men, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) net 2/6 
Maeterlinck (M.), Sister Beatrice, and Adriane and Barbe Bleue: Two 
DARE OP OVO aie ssccsevenonaciadigeseaes sagaee sosseseee ses cosisesiesesovess (Oro: AIGD) SNe tae 
Marshall (F.), Comfort for All, 12mo ...(Burleigh) net 26 
Masque of Days (A), decorated by Walter Crane, 4to . sesseeee.(Cassell) 6/0 
Menpes (M.), Japan: a Record in Colour, Svo ..... (Black) net 20/0 


‘ith & Elder) 6/0 
. B. Johnson) net 2/6 
(E. Arnold) 76 


Merriman (H.S8.), The Velvet Glove, cr 8vo 
Monkhouse (C.), Nonsense Rhymes, 16mo 
Mudge (G. P.), A Text-book of Zoology, cr 8vo... 
Murphy (N. P.), A Corner in Ballybeg, cr 8VO  ....escsecessescceeecereeeee (Long) 3/6 
Nicholson (J. 8.), Principles of Political Economy, Vol. IIL, 8vo...(Black) 150 
Petre (F. L.), Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-7, 8vo ......... (Low) net 10/6 
Pierson (A. T.), Forward Movements of the Last Half Century, er 8vo 

(Funk & Wagnalls) 6 











Pierson (A. T.), Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers, 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 6” 
Praga (Mrs. A.), Easy French Sweets for English Cooks, 12mo...(Newnes) a 


Preparatio ; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion (Longmans) net 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Ruskin and the English Lakes, er 8vo...(MacLehose) net 5/0 
Salter (A. J. T.), King Stephen, and other Poems, er 8vo.........(Routledge) 50 
Sergeant (A.), The Mission of Margaret, cr 8V0 ........:s00...seseeeeeeeeeee( L008) 60 
Shoemaker (M. M.), Palace Prisons and Resting Places of Mary Queen of 
SIE MAUI i. cc tiecn:tansonthanntstilauarcasannenciinnsveskicerianintescueasusagedaiiel (Virtue) net 42/0 
Sinclair (A.), King Midas, cr 8V0 ........:.sseeccseseseseeeseeeee(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily 1896, 1898, 1900, 2 vols. 4to (Sands) net 63 
Smith (H. W.), The Garden of Life, cr 8vo......... (Williams & Norgate) net 50 
Stark (A. C.), Birds, Vol. II., Fauna of South Africa, 8vo (Porter) net 210 
Strutt (E. C.), Fra Filippo Lippi, 4to................0000 vesecsseneeee(Bell) net 126 
Stuart (W. M.), Light from the Holy Hills, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Sulmalla (Countess de), Under the Sword, er 8vo...............(Digby & Long) 60 
Taylor (J. M.), Manual of the Diseases of Children, 8vo ...(Hirschfeld) net 210 
Use of Sarum (The), II. The Ordinal and Tonal, edited by W. H. Frere, 
BGO. vcusoesussecsecasechosisensanssoqesvovsost sgpnveaeteoedeutensesses( CUDADS ORLY FPOHS) Cee am 
Warden (F.), Lady Joan’s Companion, cr 8vo. sessesseeeee(Digby & Long) 60 
Webster (Merwin-), Calumet ‘‘ K,” 12mo ‘ seeee( Macmillan) 6) 
Wherry (A.), Stories of the Tuscan Artists, 4to ..... ....(Dent) net 196 
Whiting (L.), The World Beautiful in Books, 12mo ..(S. Low) net 5/0 
Woods (M. L.), Sons of the Sword, Cr 8V0............ceecseseseeseeeees (Heinemann) ©; 
Zipsen (J.), Textile Raw Material, 8v0 .........-..(Scott & Greenwood) net 106 
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| by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS..F.R.OLS. 


VISION iy | 70Tllustrations. Post-free, One Shiliing, 


| from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 



































+. GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT, 


An Tncome of £35 2 year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab.1843, President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843. 








FUNDS EXCEED £6&6,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. Cc, . HALDEMAN, General Manager. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Solubie Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 








article,” 
BYSPECIAL ENT? S WATCHES & CLOCKS | 
APPOINTMENT = an Watches and Clocks of F. DENT & CO.’s | 


| 

Manufacture now bear the annexe:l 'Trade-Mark. | 

TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on | 
apy plication. | 

E. DENT and CO, As 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bex. } 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Uachaane. EC. 


TRADE-MARK, 





/ALLIANGE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


Es STABLISHED “18: 24, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 









DIREC CTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHS« ‘HILD, Chairman, 
: harles Edward Barnett, Esq. Mujor-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 
fight Hon. Lord Batter: mies I'letcher, E 
1’. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. r rancis Alfred Luc aS, Esq., M.P. 
lion, Kenelm P. Bouverie. | Edward Harbord Lus} bis ye 


Thomas Henry Burroughe Hon. He ury Berkcley 
Francis William Buxton, I Hon. Lionel Walter Rot 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Righ s 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. D | Lient.-Colonel F. An 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. r 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
L a aakall and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
rge Bonuses, inelnd teri m Bo au Ses. 
z ’olicies Whole World udisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 














Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdae- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
appication to 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
5 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C@., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 
BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS _vpwane s of £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,500,000 
PROVIDENT | The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
be made as at 2Uth November, 1902,.and all assurances 
INST ITUTION Ny previously eflected and then existing will participate. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR: MUTUAL bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. vision for old age, 
| No. 48 GracEcHURCH Str EET, Lonpox, E. C. 
By yun ntment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 
ia) 
MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
ofeatele Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
f French, Italian, and English Decorative ‘Art. 
“oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest.and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and 80 S, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Dep G 
u London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
Iustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufaetory—BOYLE ST., W. 
THE CELLULAR CLOTHING 00.8 ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the ee a es ne wi cope he word AERTEX in the 


1eni. 
Tilustrated Price-Last of full range of Cellular goods jf 
sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


AND 600 OTHER = P og. IN LONDON AND PROVINC IAL TOWNS. 
a PR ICE- LIST FOR N AMES 





men, women, an ad children 








2a for the 


In View “a the deanethite Sabie ect of an Unprecedented Demar 


| RENOVATION of TOWN 


Pzeparatory to the 


CORONATION ef his Majesty the KING, 
none acct and Pegg de site to 


Attention of Hy 


HOUSES 


the 


4 Is uf the 
that they may purpose 






Iders to the nec 






HAN PTONS 
n of Tx wn Hons es for the 
Curtains, Bl linds, 





"ESTIMATE FREE for the j it 
Coming Season. Houses Dismant led. and UR instater 
. Cle: raned, Altered, and - 
<a ‘urniture Repaired, Re po 













k 14 Re- j LAM wroress 
NEW. BOOKLE’, “3901 W AL L PAP Dy oRS. AND TTERIO DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, caneaaaal SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
; POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
iBoarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
{(68ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
‘ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


{NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Nn $08 6 6c. 














dy, ee oS 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM INATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 
BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. |Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Conversational French 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, tives courts, 

&c. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—F or terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. es | fom: = 
A OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 

















The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 





Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,’c. University Examination & Inspection, | 


(ORBAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR | the School. 


GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BBANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


es 
ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Educat the best d Se = : 
ucation on the best modern lines. utdoor games and physi 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. * physleay culture, 


D°’v ER © 0 LL E @ 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., ¥ 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 


See 

De partly” — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBR 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to] 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess, Hor ‘, 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea, Good playground and fielg po 
games. 


M R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S, A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

kD for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 

PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 

position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 

Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 

G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 

number of Resident and Day PUPILS, Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel. 

lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages, Regi. 

dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by medical profession, 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and .prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 

EXAMINATIONS. 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 

| ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 

Large gymnusium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
‘ awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 

Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll. Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I, 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
| Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 



































TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theoryand 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. Thestudents 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G@. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


VASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VIN'TER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


EA and MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS under 16 

(on model of Boys’ Preparatory Schools). Resident trained mistress for 

Swedish gymnastics and games. ‘Trained nurse. Thorough education. 

Reference kindly permitted to Rev. E. Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal 

Theological College, Lichfield, and Captain A. W. C. Batten, H.M.S. ‘Formid- 
able,’ parents of present pupils.—Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
* for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 























FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 
Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
upply to the PRINCIPALS. 


OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—JUST PUBLISHED, 
a NEW CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discount 
of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent post-free 
on application. Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, 143 Oxford Street and 
6B Sloane Street, London. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM is a 
reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES ARE HELD 
ON SUNDAYS at lland?7, 











| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
‘Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rey. HEAD-MASTER. 
TON RV 2 Baw ey OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 

URY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL, 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Termcommences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 














T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 





ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 

Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
paration for classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and others,—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 


U N DU E 5s 0 HE O O &, 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, December 10th and 11th.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation. 


| Scholarships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rd. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET — 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSE IPS awarded by competition. 


“EREFORD HIGH | 





SCHOOL. 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden. 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 











RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOH.- 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

NGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
GRAD ry modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
with ber? acres. Instructions giver in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
House; at and Research, and Practical Agriculture, kc. Splendid climate 
tural Analy: assy Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
a pense IRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
to 


Sands. BET = 2 


([;OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Tapy Wappen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
INE'S y.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
() etal el a eal jen Class I, Terms, = Boner House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 


tories, 





24 guineas & year. 
3 WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
@) Ot oe, Bone College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
‘REN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
@) Soo istrees of the Lineoln High School. ‘Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply. HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mory’s College, Paddington, W. 
vy MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S Boarding and Day School. 
“4 Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
ne and science. ‘Teachers’ Training Department, Hockey, tennis, 
pees riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 





AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYS'TER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
sE.H LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
scatouie —Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required,—Full particulars on apphcation to the 
SECRETARY. 


QALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
K 


Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 


Mi 
Parkstone). 








~holarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been ¢: neil. Many other sue- 
pa Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxtord Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 








ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 


St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
PREPARATORY 1o ST, LEONARDS SCHOOL. 


For girls from seven years of age. 
Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. pe) 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
MNHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 


Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; eareful 








physical training, Swedish gymuasties, hockey, ke. Deticate girls r ve every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Addvess, HEAD-MISTRESS. 








T. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
resident only Head- Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered fromthe East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Statf resident, University graduates. 

\{ ONMOUTH SCHOOL.—EX AMINATION for SEVEN 
i FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS December 13th. Successes of last 
year include Six Scholarships. Ist Place Oxford Senior Locals; Ist Place and 
Fellowship M.B., Victoria University; 1st Place Royal Naval Engineering Col- 
lege; Entrance Sandhurst; &c., &e. 


EVONSHIRE.—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 


PS O M Cc OL L E @G@ E. 


By Md ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
JLY, 1902. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 171u. Apply—THE BURSAR, 


RENT COLLEGE, Derbyshire.—Public School life and 
learning ; definite Church of England teaching; remarkable health 
record ; numbers trebled during the last tive years. Junior Department. Fees, 
£75 per anntun ; reductions to clergy and for brothers.—For Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER., 
(SHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air, Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E, M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON, 




















(IREN CESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Council -'The Rev. J. S. SINCLAIR, Vicar of Cirencester. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H, G. ST\ INE, B.A., assisted by a fully qualified Staff of 

: resident and visiting mistresses. 
Bracing air, Conveniently built house with large hall, good class rooms, and 
garden, Gymnastic apparatus. Boarding fees: 45 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 








A® YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
A. Giris? Encuisn, ForrrgN?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments, 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause itto be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs. : Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A MASTER, who must be a Graduate of a British University, will be 
REQUIRED in JANUARY NEXT for the King Edward's Grammar Schools 
at Five Ways and at Camp Hill, to give instruction in FRENCH and GERMAN, 
Salary £180 per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, New Street ; and applica- 
tions, accompanied by not more than three receut testimonials, should be sent 
in by November 30th, 1901, addressed to the HEAD-MASTER, King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 

November 18th, 1901. 

kK ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 

tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, 

—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Sc! ; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8, Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM NOVEMBER lIIth. 


fMNHE WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE—=: Residential 

Art School for Ladies—68 MERTON ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S.W.— 
Thorough Art teaching under London Masters. Modelling: Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A. Students prepared for the Royal Academy Schools. Ew- 
broidery : Miss Bennett. Ladies can join for classes.—Prospectus from Hon. 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, The Garth, Wimbledon. 














‘hools; 








((HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 








TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


I pee PRIVATE FAMILY.—SOCIETY LADY 
' OFFERS BOARD-RESIDENCE in comfortable home, with family life, 
ss a FOREIGNER (one only).—LEYMARI, 4bis rue d’Estrées (Invalides), 
aris. 


RANCE, CHATEAUROUN (INDRE).-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices : Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 
O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP of 

25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Training 
College for Women Teachers in Secondary Schools in JANUARY, 1902. Pre- 
ference given to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 











f IGH-CLASS HOME in the Environs of London for 

GIRLS of good family, wishing to take up some SPECIAL STUDY, 
e.g., Music, Art, Languages under London Professors. Highly recommended. 
—Particulars to be obtained from Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 25 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, 


ADAME GOWTHORPE RECEIVES under her care 

a select NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES whose parents wish them to 

attend the higher schools and the Conservatoire of Music of Lausanne. Home 

life and personal supervision of studies. References.—J3 Avenue Bergiéres, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ''utors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


























IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 

and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliabie.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge, 





NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss-LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





myo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES'S 
QUARTER are PREPARED to ELECT some ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing.—Address 
(by letter only), “ CLUB,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





NDEXER and LIBRARIAN, Experienced in News. 

paper work; French, German, Italian; OPEN to RE-ENGAGEM isn .— 

Write ‘*‘TX.,” care of Messrs. Reynell and Son, Advertisement Uttices, 
44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Shetlield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tius, 1s, 3d., 








2s, 3d., 4s, 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield, 
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N EXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 
TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE 
MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The deposit of over 97 per cent. of the outstanding 6 per cent. II. Mortgage 
Series “A” Bonds, due 1917, 6 per cent. II. Mortgage Series ‘“‘B’’ Bonds, due 
1917, and 6 per cent. Income Mortgage Bonds, due 1937, and over 86 per cont. 
of the Stock (Voting Trust Certificates) under the plan and agreement for the 
Readjustment of the Mexican National Railroad Company, dated October 8th, 
1901, being assured, the undersigned hereby give notice that the said plan is 
DECLARED OPERATIVE. 

The time for further deposits of Bonds and Stock of the Company without 
charge has been extended to, and including, November 30th, 1901, after which 
date (but only for such time as the Managers may fix by notice) deposits of 
said Bonds and Stock wiil be accepted only upon a cash payment of 2 per cent. 
on the par value of Bonds, and a cash payment of $2 per share of Stock 
deposited. 

Holders of Mexican National Railroad Company 6 per Cent. I. Mortgage 
Prior Lien) Gold Bonds, dated June Ist, 1887, not yet deposited, are no longer 
entitled to| the Bonus of $15 per Bond mentioned in the Plan, and their 
attention is called to the Notice of the Mexican National Construction Com- 
pany in accordance with which,the 6 per cent. I. Mortgage (Prior Lien) Gold 
Bonds, dated June Ist, 1887, wMl cease to draw interest on June Ist, 1902, on 
which date they will become payable. 

London and New York, November 16th, 1901. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 


(ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 








EstabiisHep 1897. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravaied the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 


| uteetenimens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 





ENV ESTED BUND... seccivccccsssssssvessssscsovssserseesesses £40,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘In Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 

Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 

Pamphlet, 1841; Cooke’s ‘Fox Hunting,” 1826; Hissey’s ‘Drive through 

England,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65, 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 

For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 
LIYE 7s —PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
C S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE; including second- 
class return ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Enis- 
“eigh Gardens, London, N.W 


MVYPEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 
ar ah a 1,000 words. — Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Wey- 
ridge, Surrey. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


By post 2s. 3d. 


























To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for tie Half- 





yearly Volumes may be obtained througa any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18, 6d, cach. 


By post, 1s. 9d. 





——————, 


THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER .. . 





Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writine 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER. ‘The Yist is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usaze without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
wlignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong a3 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded. the types, which are auto. 
matically inked by a pad, striking direct on to the paper. Thi 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves thg 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versi, and in putting on fresh ribbons, 
H.M. Government have over 1,500 Ydsts in use, and in the acquisi« 
tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among g 
long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austvia, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others. 





Hlustrated Catalogue post-free, from 


THE . YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd, 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ; 


West Exp Drpot . . ° 303 OXFORD STREET, 


H. SOTHERAN AND €0., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


be CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
| PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in an and in spotless condition. Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE ior 
Probate, &e.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


OOKS WANTED.—£2 each given, “Bells and Pome 
granates,” 1841; Jackson’s ‘Old Paris,” 1878; ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” 
1843; * Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; Moore's “ Alps in 1864”; Cook’s “ Fox- 
hunting,” 1826; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; ‘*‘ New Arabian Nights,” Firat 
Edition (2 vols.), 1882,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP: 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” 
2vols. ; Muther’s “ History of Painting’’; &c. Please report any standard works, 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purchased for cash.—HECTOR'S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Prey OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &.,, 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
BR. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


























Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and up 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. é 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street London, E.G 
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ECONOMY IN WINE BUYING. 


VPOOSPSSOSSHS ISSO SH HHHOSIO OO GH IHIOOOD 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Of obtaining a Really Good, Sound, Dry 


CHAMPAGNE “20 DE. MARNE” 


At very REASONABLE PRICES, which are as follows: 














48s. 53s. 


Per Doz. Large Bottles. Per 2 Doz. Half-Bottles, 
Present _ " | se | Present 


Prices, 924s. 26s.Gd.) "°° 


| 
Per Half-doz, Large — per Doz, 'Half-Bottles. 
| Bottles. | 

















QUARTER BOTTLES 30s. per CASE of 2 DOZEN. THIS SIZE is SPECIALLY SHIPPED for INVALIDS. 
CARRIAGE FREE to any ADDRESS in the UNITED KINGDOM. 


“DUC 























1892 Vintage. | 1892 Vintage. | 

=" DE MARNE” ==" 

Exquisite | Exquisite | 

Flavour. | Flavour. | 
Delicate | Delicate 

Bouquet. | Bouquet. | 

| | 

(EPERNMAY SEC. VINTAGE 1892.) 





INCREASE OF PRICE. 


MM. DELATAIRE et FILS regret that after Dec. 31st, 1901, they will be compelled to 
INCREASE THE PRICE 


of the above well-known Champagne to 54s. per dozen. 





DUC DE MARNE CHAMPAGNE 


Is no Cheap Concoction foisted on the Market to catch the unwary. It is a 


MAGNIFICENT WINE OF DELICATE FLAVOUR AND EXQUISITE BOUQUET. 
Th at it is sound and wholesome, the fact that it is made from picked grapes of the 1892 VINTAGE should he 
sufficient testimony. Every man in the street has heard of THE FAMOUS VINTAGE OF i892, and it has 
yet to be equalled. 





YOU CAN OBTAIN “‘DUC DE MARNE’’ 


From your Wine Merchant, or by sending order, with remittance (postal order or cheque), to— 


MESSRS. FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & 60., , 
FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., 


Who will deliver Carriage Free to any address in the United Kingdom, 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. | 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Auice Perrin. 
Price 6s. 
Punch says :— Runs even the best of Kipling’ 
tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair says :—‘‘ An unusually able volume 
a creepy, clever volume.” 


DROSS. By Haroip TREMAYNE. 


Price 6s. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—“ A daring idea is 
well carried out...... the book is more than readable, 


and we shall look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with 
interest.” 

The People says :—‘‘ A book to be read by menand 
women of the world.” 

The Western Morning News says :—‘ As a literary 
work it is one of great daring endequal excellence.” 


’ 
**MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Chronicle says: — ‘‘They breathe a 
breezy atmosphere suggestive open air and 
sturdy constitutions.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS | 


WIFE. By THEO. GIFT. Price 3s, 6d. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


y E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 


THE RANEE'S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN. BOURCHIER, Price 6s, 
TATTY. By PETER FRASER. _ Price 6s. 


of 








READY 23 NE OVEMBER ot th, 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 

famous Cat Artist, and Contributious from 
Literary Celebrities, including T. P. 





Philippic. By RONAL D HOWE. Price 1s, 
Sheffield ee Telegraph says :— “A poly clever 
bit of work.. witty and entertaining.” 


ANTHONY TREHERNE ‘and Co., Ltd, 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
Office of Crainpton’s Magazine. 


| 

many 

O'Connor, Justin McCarthy, Frank I’. Bullen, | 

Herman Merivale, Lady Bancroft, Adrian | 
Boss, Sir Wm. Ingram, Bart, &c., &e. 

Price ONE ‘SHIL L ING. | 

THREE OCTOBERS : a Political | 

| 

! 


THE ~ AUTHOR’ S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LeapENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


_ STICKPHAST 
_PAST Ee laches i Cc e- 





Post- Office Orders 369 
‘ John Baker.” 


iaaiais pie 
Strand) payable to “ 





of business, 
EpIToR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


FISHER’S 


$$$ 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Deliéate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


_ SoLp" BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT - THE WORLD. 


{/MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

Ai who know these Wives tell us there is no 
| Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16,- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


17/6 9/9 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








‘Abedin Sor Copies of the SPEC 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
should NoT be addressed to the 


B! 


ESTABLISHED 185], 
RKBECK BANK 


———————, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, ' 
HANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

910°) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS gj 0 

25°) ‘% 

2 lo repayable on demand. “0 lo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, 


lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERV ANTS 
isprepared tosend the above P. AMPHLET, reprinted 
| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETAky, 
Central Office, 18 Buckinghain Street, Strand, W,( 
to whew Subscriptions and Donations toward rd 
Funds of the Association should be sent.— Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Majj 
East, 8.W. 


With full particy. 








ee ee ee 


JOSEPH. GILLOTY’S 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE 


GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR 


. TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PO cc tintesecedeseous eaee se £10 luv 0 
BIBIE PONS oc cccccssccce seocescee 5 5 Q 
Quarter-Page .....cec wee 212 6 
Narrow Column ......cee. 3luv 0 
Half-Column .......200. eats 115 0 
GQuarter-Column: 2.0.0 ccascvece Ul7 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outslde Page .iccccsceerceavde £14 14 0 
RORAG PAMG Civico ciscicdecce cece 1212 0 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
Width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 


(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Subscribers) from m TWC O GU IN EAS per annum, 


Houses of 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 1 from T 
per annum. 


.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
cost of carriage. 


and thus lessen the 
Prospectuses and Mor witch sche ¢ of Books Gr 


SALE DEPARTME 


A Special List of Classijied Works by Standard | 
and Modern Authors, 


In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for 
CLUB and COLLEGE 


DAY GIFTS. 
All List 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





80 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
£41 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manche 


LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 


: Sinabis jet Post-free. 


A 


WO GUINEAS 





ai rs Ni 
atis and Post-free. (Lady Fiorrnce Dov 


NT, | Edition in the press. 
. Leadenhall Street, E.C 
Edition de Luxe, 


tory Poem by the first Lord Lytton, the famous Novelist. 
Edition, with Coloured Portrait of the Author when a Child. 


By HEATHER BIGG.—SECOND EDITION, is. net, 


NELL 


Tale of the Thames. 





London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
Cc HARING Cc ROSS ROAD, W.C, 





NOW READY.—PART L. OF THE H THERTO UNPUBLISHED 


| SONGS OF A CHILD, and other Poems. 


By “ Dar.inc” 
GLas, now Lady FLorence Drxie), with Introdue- 
Popular 
Second 
THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Limited, 50 
[ Two-and-Sixpence. 
“peautifully bound in White Vellum, and 


London : 


with Coloured Portrait, Seven-and-Sixpence. 








| 
SCHOOL PRIZES, | 
| 
| 


Kingdom 


| Including postage to any part of the United 
yl 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 


| Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America 
China, &c. 






Limited, | 


ster. | Office not later than the 





Yeawy. Yearly. Quarterly. 

Perr Tri rer. S: Circe OAK 8 ce.000 
France, Germany, India, 4 

assnMtacrsat secret 1.106.460.0385 Sc. Te 


“To ensure ‘insertion Advertise ments should reach the Publishing 


first post on Lriday. 
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‘A MODERN GULLIVER,.”—TZihe Weekly Register, 





—_—_- 


- EREWHON. | EREWHON 
ms REVISITED 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 
nts, ' TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 
s. 


B 
New anp REVISED EDITION. y 


VK 
, SAMUEL BUTLER. 
The Times says :—“Some thirty years ago, in the 
1 Oy spring of 1872, Mr. Samuel Butler, then a young 6s. 
1) s > . : 
"ie and unknown writer, surprised and captivated the 
articy. literary world with his whimsical apologue, ‘ Erewhon ; The Times says:—The novelty and charm of the 
a or, Over the Range cick “he tale was written in book consist......in its vivid narrative, in its lifelike 
{ excellent English, it was full ot keen and humorous verisimilitude, in its irony, in its satire, in its quaint 
satire, pungent but not bitter withal, and it kept up and whimsical humour. To say that in these respects 
‘ ae See 7 2 S atte at ie i + e : . . 
IRS the illusion of verisimilitude with a felicity almost it is a worthy sequel to ‘Erewhon’ is to give it high 
al es ‘meelf.”? = Pes . 
1380 : worthy of Gulliver himself. praise, and quite enough to recommend it. to all 
ANTS Literature says: — “‘ Erewhon’......ranks among judicious readers.” 
son the cleverest and most pungent satires in the English 


Literature says :--“ Unquestionably the book must 


ABy. language.” : F 5 otahtts ; 

vc, y Sk a 2 os allied See take high rank for its originality and humour, its 

d the : The Atheneum says :—“ Mr. Samue —s = © vigorous narrative, and its lucid and scholarly literary 

kers, ij of the striking writers of our day, and his books have style.” 

= made a distinct place for him in the literature of our ‘ 

—_ time, the enviable place of those diverse indee1, but The Atheneum says :—‘ Well told, full of incident 
never dull......The originality of ‘Erewhon’ was in and development of character, marked by that 
the tone and personality of the writer......a style personal touch which has made ‘ Erewhon’ a delight 
which approaches Defoe’s in all its essential qualities.” to the discerning for thirty years past.” 








2 | “THE LAST WORD IN CHEAP LITERATURE.’—Revicw of Reviews. 





THE WORLD'S CLASSICS. 


VOLUMES READY. 


. 1, JANE EYRE. By Cuartorre Brontié. 6. EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 
r 2. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CuHar.ues Lame. | 7. THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 
; 3. THE foun. OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 8. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, By Ouvsr | = % OLIVER TWIST. By Cuantes Dickens. 


| r Re Tone, py 27th. 
GOLDSMITH. [Ready November 27th 


5. HAZLITT’S TABLE TALK: ESSAYS ON MEN | 0. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emrty Bronte. 
AND MANNERS. | [Ready November 27th. 


— 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS are produced in two bindings :—Cloth, with gilt back; and 
limp leather, with gilt back, top, and side, and silk-marker. The Designs on both covers are by Mr. 
Laurence HousmMay. The printing is the work of Messrs. R. and R. Cuarx, Ltd., and Messrs. T. and A. 
ConsTaBLE, of Edinburgh, and the type is beautifully clear, and large enough to be read by candle-light. 
The paper, specially manufactured for the Series, is light, thin, and opaque, and the volumes are of a size 
suitable for the pocket; while their appearance on the shelf is eminently satisfying to the eye. The 
average number of pages in the above ten volumes is 443, and the prices are :-— 





Cloth, ls. net each. Leather, 2s. net each. 


A Subseription of 26s. (or 48s. if the Leather Edition is preferred) will pay for all the volumes 
already published, and for the 12 volumes to be issued during next year, including postage. 


My P J , “ade 9a arrancwed for ar arrelarated rr 
The Series has already been so successful that Mr. Grant Richards has arranged for an accelerated rate 
of production, and in the New Year fresh volumes will be issued at regular monthly intervals, commencing 
on January 20th with DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES. <A Prospectus, with titles of forthcoming 


volumes, a specimen page, and opinions of the Press, will be sent post-free on application. 








Loxpox: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrretra Srreer, Covent Garvey, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 
FLORENTINE VILLAS. 


By JANET ROSS. 


An Account of the Buildings and those who have Lived in them, including many 
of the greatest names in the History, Literature, and Art of the Renaissance. 
Illustrated with Photogravure Reproductions of Zocehi's Rare Engravings of 
the Villas; of 16 Medals in the Bargelio, giving th e Likenesses of their Occu- 
rants ; id of a Deat Sptiare of Lorenzo the Ma urnificent. Also with Text 
Nlustrations by Neiuy Ericusen. Imperial 4io, £3 3s, net. Limited to 200 
copies. Also au EDI TION DE LU XE, limited t » 60 copies, [See Prospe ctus. 








THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 


(A LIBRARY EDITION, limited to 500 complete Sets.) 
nei by A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. With an Introduction 
by W. E. HENLEY. With Photogravure Portraits. 12 vols., 7s. 6d. net. per vol. 
Vol. I. (immediately) contains Mr. Henley’s Introduction, and ‘* The Round 
Table,” “Characters of Shakespear’s Pliys,” and a “Letter to William 
aifford, Esq.” | See Prospectus. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


Edited by Leading Scholars. With Photogravure Frontispieces, 
(Uniform with the ‘* Temple Shake speare. ms 
Per volume: cloth, 1s, net; leather, is. 6d. net. 

«The volumes are as pleasant to sight and touch, and as thoroughly sound 
pieces of work from the booklover’s point of view, as all Messrs. Dent's pro- 
ductions in the ‘ Temple’ series......{As to the editing] we could not have the 
general results of the higher criticism stated in a more lucid and reascnable 


way.’’—Spectator, 
¢ JUST PUBLISHED. 
GENESIS, by. A. H. Sarce, D.D.,; LL.D. | EXODUS, by A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D. 
Two volwines appearing monthly ; early volumes :— 
MATTHEW, MARK, by Dean of Er. | LEVITICUS, by J. A. Paterson, D.D, 
-*,* For Full Particulars see PROSPE CTUS. 


LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE- PARTY. _ An English 


Version of Paitteron’s ‘Le. Monde ott l’on s’ennuie.”. By SEBasTIAN 
Evans and F. B. Gotpney. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. ae 6d. net. 


IN MEMORY OF W. V. By Wittiam Cantoy. With 
Portraits, &c., 3s. 6d. net. From the opening lines: ‘‘I wish to leave a 
brief memorial of Winifred’s little life, and so complete the hook which 
has re her the child of so many households besides our own.’ [Shortly. 

SUMPTUOUS ART-BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By Arpinia 


Wuerry. With 8 Photogravure and 45 Half-tone Reproductions from 
their works. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. net. (Limited to 750 copies, 











NEW ILLUSTRATED ) LIST avill be sent post, free te to any address, 
J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


PICTURE .BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF 
DUNDER VAN HAEDEN. 


Crown 4to oblong, 2s. 6d. net. 
Written and Illustrated by 


EDWARD CHESTERTON, 
NONSENSE RHYMES. 


Imp. 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Written by COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Illustrated by G. K. CHESTERTON, 

















[ Noventber. 


PASITELES THE ELDER. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Written by COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
Prefatory Note by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE DEFENDANT. 


Crown §Svo, ds. net. 


Essays by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
TWIXT DOG AND WOLF. 


Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


By C. F. KEARY. 
PENHOLM. 


Royal 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 
Drawings by G. HOWELL-BAKER, 


on Hand-Made Paper. 


ii. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOoKs 


THE FIRST LARGE IMPRE - [MPRESSIO: V BEING ALREADY 
ENITAUSTED, A SECOND IMPRESSION WILL 
BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates, demy Svo, 16s, 
STANDARD.—‘ Everyone who appreciates a volume of well-bread poltig 
and social gossip ought to read Mrs, Bagot’s * Links with the Past?” ‘eat 
TIMES.—* Mrs. Bagot has had all the advantages which a long life and 1 
best society give to the memoir writer, Add to these Gn excellent memory, in 
perceptions, and a decided ¢ gift of expression, and we have all the materials ‘hor 
a@ most pleasant * pot-pourrt. j 
DAILY TEL EGRAPH. —*A delightful book of reminiscences.” 
ATHENEUM.—* Delightful reminiscences. Mrs, Bagot only ate to 
passing glimpses of ‘bygon € days, and well worth giving they are. gue 


MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REy, 


W. C.:LAKE, D.D., Dean of Durham, 1869-1894, Edited by Karuagiy 
Laxr. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 16s. [Next week, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 3; 


BERNARD HouuAND. Demy 8vo, 12s. td. net. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Bernard Holland has written «a good bool: Upon a great 
subject. He writes with sobriety and force, backed by wide reading and consider. 
able knowledge of affairs, His book ought to be widely read and Seriously 
considered.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘The King with Two Faces.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ * The Fiery Dawn’ is steeped from end to exd 
in the magic atmosphere of enchantment. The story has the glamour 
of a very beautiful and brilliant dream. We never remember to 
have encountered a book richer in engaging characters.” 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucn Buu. 


ONLOOKER.—* Lrimful of cleverness.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Zhe story is carefully developed, the characters ar 
not less so, and there is a real, @ human note in even the subsidiary ones,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. by Mrs. Aten 


Sipewice, Author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


OLIPHANT’S NEWEST BQOOKS, 


DR. WHYTE ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
NEXT WEEK.—Price 3s. Gd, 


NEWMAN: an Appreciation. 


With the Choicest Passages of his Writings, Selected and Arranged, 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


The Appendix contains Letters not hitherto published, one of them being 
a Facsimile, 











Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY; 


Or, The Intellect of China. 
In 5 Parts.—ARTS AND SCIENCES, LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. EDUCATION. HISTORY. 
By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., 
Author =" es a Cree oF ot Cathay,” &c. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON TIBET. 
With 14 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


WITH the TIBETANS in TENT & TEMPLE 


Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on the Tibetan Border, and of a 
Journey into the Far Interior. 
By SUSIE CARSON RIJNHART, M.D. 
The Scotsman says:—‘ It is a record......that has seldom been paralleled and 
never surpassed in the annals of missionary heroism.’ 


“ FAMOUS SCOTS”. SERIES. —New Volume. 


Price 1s. 6d. net; extra gilt, 2s. net. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., F.R. S. E., 
Author of “ Side Li; ghts on Siberia.” 
“Tt is in every sense admirable, ahd even masterly.”—British Weel:ly. 
List of the ‘FAMOUS SCOTS” SERIES, numbering 40 vels., may be 
had on application. 





With Portrait and Maps, price 10s. 6. 


WARNECK’S HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. A. Con 
trilution to Modern Church History. By G. Warxecg, D.D. Translated 
from the Latest Edition, and Revised by GrorGre Rosson, D.D. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘It is now probably the most comprehensive and the 

best digested history of its subject. An invaluable source ot information.” 





* * Complete Catalogues and Prospectuses, giving details of the above and many 
Re, Be ! = g i og J 
oiker important New Books, post-free. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 








EDINBURGH and LONDON; and of any Bookseller. 
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“ALBERT? CHEVALIER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


BEFORE | FORGET : 


Leing the Autobiography of A CHEVALIER 
D’INDUSTRIE. 

Written by ALBERT CHEVALIER. 

over 60 Illustrations, full of Interesting Experiences and 

t Stories by a Unique Entertainer, 168.net. Early applica- 

1 be necessary to secure copies of the First Edition. 


yp. T. FISHER UNWIN'S: LIST. 


With 
Brigh 
tion wil 





<aREY IS TO BE THE NEW ILLUMINATION £0R THE 
“GORKY IS 10 eLD OF THE THOUGHTFUL.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF (Thomas the 


Proud). By Maxim GORKY. Translated from the Russian by IsaBen I. 
Harcoop. Cloth, 6s. 


“PROSPEROUS” BRITISH INDIA 


Diesy, C.1.E., Author of *‘ The Famine Campaign in Southern 
By eT With Diagrams and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR.” 


THE BOURGEOIS. By H. De Vere 


SracpooLe. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 63. _ AR 
“We have seldom, if ever, opened a book and read it, through at one sitting 
with more unalloyed delight than we have felt for ‘The Bourgeois.’......Re- 
markable as a study and excellent for its literary qualities.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS ON 


DAYS OF THE CHURCH YEAR, and other Subjects. By Sir Epwarp 
Russet1, Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, Author of “That Reminds 
Me,” &e. With an Introduction by the Lorp Bisuop or Hekerorp. 
Cloth, 6s. net. 

——$—$—___— 


UNIFORM WITH “THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE.” 


ALCOHOLISM : a Siudy in Heredity. 
By G. Arcupatt Re, M.B, C.M., F.B.S.E., Author of “The Present 
Evolution of Man,” &c. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BEFORE THE GREA'T PILLAGE, 


and other Essays. By Aveustus Jxssorp, D.D., Author of “The Coming 
of the Friars,” &c. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LOUIS BECKE'S NEW BOOK. 

YORKE THE ADVENTURER. By 
Lovis Becks, Author of “ y Rock and Pool,” &e. (Unwin's Greea Cioth 
Library.) 63. 


——————— 


























—____—— 





“STAGGERS SORLOWS.” 
THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER 


TO ELIZABETH.—_DE OMNIBUS. By Barry Pary.—THE GODS, 
SOME MORTALS, AND LORD WICKENHAM. By Joux Ouiven 
Honnts.- ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By Bazry 


Paty. 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES. By R. M. Sittarp, 2vols,, Illustrated, 21s. per 


set net. 
By Rira. 








A JILT’S JOURNAL. 


(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ELGIVA, DAUGHTER OF THE 


THEGN. By D.R. Grirritus. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

“The lion-heart, Harold, is an ever-growing personage in English literature ; 
and though in this unfolding of his romantically engrossing age others walk 
most the gilded vistas of imagery and research, we are glad to get at least a 
passing glimpse of him. Ina more strong light appears his grasping sire, the 
politic Godwine ; while Sweyn, his brother of Hereford, calls to us full-voiced 
down the corridors of Time. The starry background of javelin, helmet, sword 
and spear, meteored by the steel-tipped shaft, reflects its restless sheen, as 
Chief goes strive with Chief, as bursts the Briton from his mountain crag or 
sweeps the Saxon from his iron walls. And while passion puts in the blade, and 
cunning threads its way, and the wine and mede fatten out the blatant oath, 
love, the pure, looks out—a violet from beneath the leaves—a thing of fragrance, 
gentleness and beauty.” 





WALES. By O. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on 
Modern History at Lincoln College, Oxford. (Story of the Nations Series.) 
5s. 

Professor Edwards’s history possesses a special advantage as being the first 
continuous popular history of Wales. It is full of detail, and at the same time 
has a broad and clearly detined plan and point of view in regard to the different 
periods, enabling the reader to understand the evolution of Welsh history, 
political und social, and the relation of period to period. . It contains, more- 
over, some very charming writing, especially when dealing with the literature 
of Wales—writing with the Celtic ‘‘note” of delicacy, simplicity and colour. 
For the many Welshmen abroad ‘with their active literary interests in home 
matters it should prove very attractive, as well as to the general reader. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 
_Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN takes this opportunity of drawing attention to a 
Subscription Edition of the Nations Series which he has prepared in 56 volumes. 
This edition is got up in very handsome form on special paper, and with new 
binding designs, and issued at a reduction of more than 40 per cent. from the 
usnal rates. These 56 vols. (including the above-mentioned work on Wales) 
will be supplied on the INSTALMENT plan—in cloth bindings on receipt of a 
preliminary payment of 8s..(which is less than 2d. per vol.), and 16 further 
payments of 10s. each ; in half-morocco for a preliminary payment of 15s., and 
15 further payments of £1 each. Those who prefer to pay cash may buy ata 
still further reduction—viz.,.£8 for a set, cloth; and £15 for the morocco 
edition. The “Story of the Nations” is the greatest Historical Library in the 
world, and is a widely-popular series written by specialists in history. Only a 
limited number of sets have been prepared, and immediate application for them 
should be made to insure delivery. Sets of the Library, both in cloth and 
thorecco bindings, may be seen at the Publisher’s Otiices, 11 Paternoster 
Buildings, London ; and also at many of the booksellers’. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








SMITH, ELDER & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait, large Svo, 10s. 6d. 


The Life of Lord Russell 


of Killowen. 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


AUTHOR OF “FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS .TO IRELAND,” 
“THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL,” &c. 

Times.—“ Lord Rosebery’s censor of biographies would, we are 
inclined to think, pronounce a very favourable opinion on Mr. Barry 
O’Brien’s Life of the late Lord Chief Justice, and would say that 
he had accomplished a difficult task with great skill and tact.” 

Westminster Gazette—*“ One brief, vivid, and masterly volume, 
conveying the character of the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. 
Sargent does in the portrait which is reproduced for the frontis- 
piece......We hazard a guess that this book will be read when the 
biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste-paper. The book 
is, we are convinced, precisely such a biography as Russell would 
have wished.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With § Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY. By W. H. Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,”’ ‘“*‘ Wellington’s Men,” &e. 
Academy.—* A good narrative, written with picturesque selection and 
ENETEY ++... Mr. Fitchett's easy, bright power of narrative appeals to boy and 
man,” 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
ON NOVEMBER 281u.—With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 


GLADSTONE. By Hersert W. Pavt, Author of “ Men and Letters,” 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S “ THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 
NOTICE.—THE NEW EDITION (the 13th),, WITH SEVEN .NEW 
CHAPTERS AND A NEW MAP, WAS LARGELY OVERSOLD 
BEFORE PUBLICATION. A i4th IMPRESSION, COMPLETING 
OVER 53,000 COPIES PRINTED, WILL BE READY 
IMMEDIATELY, 
THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two 
Years’ Record, 1899-1901. By A. Conan DorLe. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This Edition is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the two years 


of warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives the first connected 
account, largely derived from private sources, of the operations of the last year 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE NEW RECTOR,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tines.—‘‘ A picturesque and vigorous romance...... The narrative will be 
followed with breathless interest.” — f ; 
Daily Telegraph.—* A stirring historical romance......There is a fine sense 


of bustling movement in every page.” 
Spectator.—‘‘ The book is genuinely exciting up to the last page.” 
british Weekly.—‘‘ A thoroughly spirited, exciting, and thrilling tale.” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A thrilling tale that keeps you in its grip from the first 
page to the last.” 


THE MAKING 0F AMARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Little Lord 
Faurtleroy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ Mrs. Burnett's great gift is that of a portrait 
painter. Her characters have the pre-eminent charm of life, and Emily Fox- 
Seton, later raised to the position of Marchioness of Walderhurst, brims 
over with it.” 

Globe.—‘* Whatever Mrs. Hodgson Burnett writes is sure to be very much 
above the averageand very well worth reading...... The novel is emphatically one 
to be perused.” 


RICHARD HALPIN: a Romance of the 


New Navy. By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of “Spun Yarn,” “‘ Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TORY LOVER. By Saran Orne 


JEWETT, Author of ‘‘ The Queen's Twin, and other Stories,” &c. Witha 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 





THACKERAY IN_ THE UNITED, THE READING PUBLIC. By Axprew 
STATES.—I. THE FIRST VISIT| Laxe and“ X,” a Workine Man. 


mber, 1852—April, 1853).| 
Gama Jamcs Grant Witsox. | THE TALE 0 THE GREAT Berey. 
With Stext Ilustrationsand Repro. j,.*H. DELHT: RETRIBUTION. By 
duetions of two Water-Coleur 7 oa ’ VD. 


sketches by WILLIAM THACKERAY. | A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—XI. 
A SOLDIER OF MISFORTUNE. By ue RyBY MINES OF UPPER 

Miss Puitiprpa BRIDGES, | BURMA, By Mrs, Hexry CLanence 
**OMBRES CHINOISES,” ByAvstix| Pacer. 


Dorson. 
IN THE ORCHARD. By Wirmw|THE OLD AND THE NEW PRODI- 


Wison Gipson. 
OLD NAVAL FAMILIES. By Wittiam|COUNT HANNIBAL. Chaps. 34-36, 
Larrp CLoWES. By Stanpexy J. WEYMAN. 


e*s Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on November 26th. 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
ON 


“LINESMAN’S” BOOK, 


WORDS BY AN 
EYEWITNESS. 


© WE have here in book form those chapters which in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
have been the delight of all who study war and admire good military 
writing......It is difficult to say in one phrase what is it which makes his 
work so attractive. 

i¢ht and observation, a thing so rare in 


the midst of the dreariness, fatigue, or numbing perils of a campaign. 


** LINESMAN’ has the power of s 






He has a fine and scholarly gift of narration....... 
“*LINESMAN’ has what is rarer in a soldier even than observation and a 
good descriptive style—the power of sympathetic reflection...... We hope 


und believe that the result will be to make the book one of the most 
popular on the war, as it is undoubtedly one of the very best....... 


“*LINESMAN’S’ observation is so clear and comprehensive that every 
serious historian in the future will have to consult his chapters. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 


THE STRUGGLE IN NATAL. 
By “LINESMAN.” Crown &vo, 6s. 


The Athenzum says:—‘Singularly vivid as pictures of real war..,...have 
much historical value...... The author is gifted with an excellent style.” 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


, e 
SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 
Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, Ex-Director of Records, Gavernment of 
India. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Summary of Contents.—Duke of Wellington—Sir David Baird—Sir Herbert 
B. Edwardes—Sir Charles Napier—Sir Thomas Munro—Sir William Lockhart 
—Sir Donald Stewart—General John Jacob—Earl Roberts. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


CECIL RHODES: a Study of 2 Career. 


By Howarn Hensman, Author of “A History of Rhodesia.’ With 
Portraits and other Dlustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


HAUD IMMEMOR: Reminiscences of 


Tegal and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By CHarLEs 
Stewart. With 10 Photogravure-Plates, Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


TENNYSON. By Anprew Lane. 


Being the New Volume of “ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
“ All who read Tennyson......will be grateful for Mr. Lang’s admirable survey 
of the master......He has done wonders in his limited space,’”’—Athenzwm. 
“* All is delightsome reading and compact of the talent of Mr. Lang.” 
—Morning Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By Apa Bartrick Bakrr. Crown 8vo, ds. 
“Sensitive to whatever is beautiful in art and nature, the book......will be 
read with unfailing interest and never-disappointed admiration.”’—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


— 
A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE: 
Life of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. L. J. Trorrer. Witha 
Portrait and 2 Maps, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ The life story of a very remarkable man.”—Spectator. 
“The book is one of thrilling interest.”—Guardian. 
* The book is one of absorbing interest.”—Daily Mail. 





New Six=<Shilling Novels. 
A MAN OF DEVON. By Joun Sivsouy. 


“The initial tale is admirably related. Its interest is psychological; it 
puzzles and holds us......by its vivid suggestions of the greatest mystery of all 


—the mystery of our human nature.”—St. James’s Gu 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A. Lixcoun 
GREEN. 


JOE WILSON AND HIS MATES. 
By Hexry Lawsox, Author of ‘‘ The Country I Come From,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MS 
Volume |, Ready November 25th, 10/6 net 





To be completed in Three Volumes, 










New Edition of 


CHAMBERS 'S 


CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


EDITED BY 


DAVID PATRICK, LLD, 








Ao History, Crituwal and Biographical, f & 
Authors in the English Tongue from 
the Earliest Times till the Present 


Day, with Specimens of their Writings, 





Volume I. 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
Professor P. HUME BROWN, 
A. H. BULLEN, 
Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
EDMUND GOSSE, : 
F. HINDES GROOME, ; 
ANDREW LANG, 
SIDNEY LEE, 
A. W. POLLARD, 
Professor SAINTSBURY, 

and Others. 








LONDON axnp EDINBURGH : 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited 











B net 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS . & C0.’S LIST. 


MR. BALFOUR HAS ADDED A NEW 
INTRODUCTION (25 pp.) AND A SUMMARY 
OF THE ARGUMENT (21 pp.) TO THIS 
yEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 
EIGHTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


ee 


NEW BOOK BY MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: 


Charges and Addresses. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








a 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Iustrations, 
8vo, 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 


K.C.S.L, 


Author of ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘‘ The Old Missionary,” 
“ A History of British India,” &e. 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., 
Late of H.M. India Civil Service. 





2 vols. medium: 8vo, 42s, net. 


ARMENIA: TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


With 197 Illustrations (mainly in tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of 
Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 

“No such account of Armenia has ever appeared in English before, or, 
indeed, in any language since St. Martin published his famous ‘ Mémoires sur 
’Armenie’ in 1818...... These two sumptuous volumes are brimful of interest 
from cover to cover.” —Literature, 














With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


MARY RICH (1625-1678), COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK: her Family and Friends. By Cuartorrs Fei. Suiru. 

** This work is based upon a large mass of autobiographical 
naterial hitherto unpublished, and is illustrated by portraits from the 
collection of the Earl of Cork at Marston, the Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham,and from other collections, public and private, and also with 
three original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. J. Walter West, ARW.S. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. 


MackarL, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part II.: being the 
Story of God’s Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon Earth, written anew for Children. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Ennis Ricu- 


mond, Author of “ Boyhood,” and “Through Boyhood to Manhood.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PREPARATIO; or, Notes of Preparation for 


Holy Communion, founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every 
Sunday in the Year. With Preface by GeorGre ConGreve, M.A., of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—1 


250 Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY... 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 
416 Large Pages. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, paper boards, 3s. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. The design on the cover of the 3s. edition is from a picture by W. A, 
Meuzies, entitled “ Father's Return.” 

A Dirricutr Prostem Sotvep.— The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
solved in these pages as well as it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 

; Ay OLD Fayouritre.—“ Sunday is an old favourite with the little ones, and is 
as good as ever,” —Pail Mall Gazette. 


Sunday, weekly, 4d. ; Sunday, monthly, 3d. 


Noting Betrer.— We can imagine nothing better calculated to encoura ce 


is 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS. 


Six Shillings Each. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CURSE OF EDEN. 


By the Author of that immensel popular 
book, “The Master Sinner.’ 





AN EPOCH-MARKING NOVEL, 


BARBARA WEST. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Literature,—‘‘ It is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon 
a book so convincing and so capable. From whatever point of view the book is 
recarded, it must be admitted a success. There is a Meredithian atmosphere 
both in the subtlety and occasional involution of the literary style, and in the 
merciless analysis of the woman’s mental and emotional processes.” 


- §8COND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 
By LUCAS CLEEVE, 


Author of “‘ Plato’s Handmaiden,” &c. 
Rock.—‘* It is powerful, very powerful; it 1s thoughtful; it is utterly sad. 
The influence of Rome on the shifting soul of Harold is finely described.” 
Methodist Recordev.—‘* A noble work, dealing masterfully with many of the 
profoundest problems of modern life.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


AN ILL WIND. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “ Bitter Fruit,” &ec. 

Daily Mail.—* An eminently readable book, and fully up to the best standard 
of the popular authoress.” 
"SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. 

By J. S. FLETCHER, 


Author of ‘‘ The Three Days’ Terror,” &. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A capital story full of go, and the reader is lured from 
page to page until he has reached the final chapter.” 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &c. 
Punch.—“ * The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton’ is, to the Baron’s thinking, one of 
her best. It might have been quite her best...... Nami is prettily drawn, while 
her husband is an artistic study of character. A thoroughly interesting story.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL.” 
THE MISSION OF MARGARET. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
as [This day. 
London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 























MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. —A Novel, by the Writer of ‘An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” entitled :— 


A MODERN ANTAEUS. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By Sir Epwarp Herrtstet, K.C.B., for many years Librarian 
and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. With Ilustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Panrxu, 


Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting Consul-Geueral in 

Corea, November, 1886—January, 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4, 

and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Large 

crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 
This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer's own 
personal experience in China, and illustrating the character and customs of 
the Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings among 
themselves and with other nationalities. 


A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of War 
and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By Francis FremMantee, BLA, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil-Surgeon with the South African Field Force and 
Assistant Secretary to the War Office Committee on Army Medical 
Reorganization, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

[Just out. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry pe Winpr. 


With Map and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, 9s. net. [Just out, 


THE SACRED BEETLE. A Popular Treatise 


on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. By Jonn Warp, F.S.A., Author 
of ‘Pyramids and Progress.” With 500 Examples of Scarabs, and many 
Royal Portraits. The Translations by F. LLewettyn Grirrita, M.A, 
Demy vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Ready next week, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE FIXED STARS. A Study of the 
Universe. By Professor Newcoms. [Ready neat week. 


*,* A complete List of the voiumes of this Series will be sent, post-free, on 
application. 














WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DI DARTON & CO. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


Some Recoliections of Jean Ingelow 
and her Early Friends. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth bo. 
“It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.”—Athenaun. 


7 + ? “. 
A Memoir of the Rev. Henry 
Twells, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 
By the Very Rev. WILL "TA M CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D.. With Portrait 
and Iliustrations, crown dvo, cloth boards, 63 
“Wo are glad t ae ive this account of a man who was as exemplary in his 
"—Spectator. 








life as he was able ard accompli 
TWENTIE TH EDITION. Th 
and cc usiderably enlarged Note 

r 
T he Prayer Book: 
s His k ce,and Contents. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A.. 
Training College, Batte 
f£xtra large crown Svo, 





an Appendix on the ee 


Edition conta 
121 Offices and the Ordin 


s on the Oc 












f the National Society’ 
er, Vicar of Horsham. 





lation is proof at once of the intere st 
C8, a1 t e ~_ gh merit of this treatise on it...... 
(Seconp Nore 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
s 
Our Modern Christian Life. 
Advent and Lenten Addresses. By the late Rev. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 
BM.A., Vicar of St. iM thias, Eurl’s Court. 
THIRD EDITION.—A Yourth in the Press. 


The Afterglow of a Great Reign. 
e Right Rev. rk. F. sive os TON- INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
n. Foam. Ore, art line 6d 

“Tt stri kes us as one of the best and tra uest of the many appreciations of the 
late Quecu’s character. 


The Life of the ‘Waiting Soul in 


the Intermediaie Staite. 

Addresses deliverei at Holy Trin ar, Hastine: 

SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester. 

2s. Gd. 

‘Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief address s have pleased us very much They 
ti earnest, and C: “atholie,- declaring all that is I Nown 

or that may reasonably be held nego the plain n who wants to 

know what he may safely eve on the sti oo of the iting souls and our 

relation to them 


The Social ‘Pe aching of the Lord's 
Prayer. 
Addresses deliverol before tl] 
CHARLIE S W.STUBE 3S, D.D. 
“A vigorous appeal for the ¢ 
details of social and commercvia! life. 
BY THE BISHOP DESIGNATE OF WORCESTER. 

The Creed of the Christian. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., Canon of We stininster, 


Crown vo, cloth beards, ls, Gd. Superior Edition 1, gilt top. 12s. 6d. 
[Fiyth Edition. 


Prayer, and the Lord’s Prayer. 











—Tun 




















le needs."—Chureh Ti 










By the Very Rev. 
1 Cr wn cloth boards, Is, 6d. 
our Christian principles int» the 
urday Review. 









Crown S70, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Second Ldition. 
BY CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 
Church or Chapel? 
An Ejirenicon 


By the Rev. JOSEPH H Ant MOND, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. 
Canon of Tri Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53, [Fou ‘th Edit 










‘ We know of no wort ities which beset Churchpeople 
in th ir dealings with Dissente i uters in their effor ‘ts to underst aud 
the Church, are dealt with so fully, so y, so ably, and peter. 

_— vurch in the West 
** An ar; gument so mod 0 cali m and reaso uble, advanced in a 





iy not, of c ‘ourse, convince, but 


really affectionat 
Y's volume will be found to have 


anyhow it ¢ 


> 


great value.”’— 


English 7 N onconformity and Christ’s 


Christianit y: 





Crown Svo, clo 5 [Second Edition. 
What Does t he Bible Say about the 
hurch 


Crown 8vo, paper, 61. ; clotl : [Third Edition. 
MR. GORDON DROW $s NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
3 4 laa £ 
Pairy Tales fr om Hans Andersen. 
1 Introduction by E DWARD CLODD, and numerous Ilust b 


) 
GORDON BR Ow NE, R.T. Uniform with ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Ta 
Large crown $vo, extra cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. 


m with the above. 


The Book of “King Arthur and his 
Nobile Knights. 
Stories from Sir THOMA AS MALORY'S “Morte d'Arthur” by MARY 
MACLEOD. Introdnetion by Professor HALES. With Illustrations 
fruia Draw 3 i. TALKER. Sculptor 


Truly beau f the most excellent 











gift-books of the year.” 
--Lilerature. 


THE PRESS 


™ 
The Fairchild Family. 
Ly Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised. with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 


And numerous IJlustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 








3 { 
{ vrge crown Svo, priuted on superiine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, Os, | 


WELLS GARDNEI R, DAR :TON and CO., London. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW - BOOK 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A, 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director ~ the Nationa! Gallery, Ir 
* ith an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catan 

raisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. Caw, Curator of the oe 
Portrait ; Gi allery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, of which 66 are in Pa 
gravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s, al 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. iyo" 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by ¢ 
Hon. James Brrcz, D.C.L., LL.D, F.B.S._ To be z Esa by the Rak 
royal octavo volumes. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black on 
White Tilustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per volume; or in half-msr mn 
es, £1 Is. net per volume. Ceo, 
VOL. I. With many Plates and Maps, 
PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA & THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 
The Bookman.—** Throughout the volume scholarship, vigorous thought, 
a desire for oruth are impres ssed upon the writing, convincing the reader the 
the history, when fini ished, muy be looked upon as acomplete picture of th 
world and its progress.” , 
A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, The first voly 
may be obtained on approval. First valuay 


ITAL IAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 1 
Photogravures, 2 Fuil-page Plates, and many Text Tilustrations frog 
one al Drawings specially made for this work by JOSEPH PEN NELL 
1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Outle ne —* A charming rarrative, with equally charming pictures,” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
als abs 1 . 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry Jay 
With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations ftom 
Original Drawings by 50s SEL -H PENNELL. 1 vol. 10s, n 

[See aon nd Tinpression, 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 
Tast » and #sthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth 
by Or TAVE - ZANNE. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 2% 
is by Fran;ois Courboin. New and Cheap Edition, | vol, 










































gilt edge 

















FAIRY TALES. sv WANS CHRisTIAN  ANDERSEY, 
Newly Translated by H. UL. Brargsvap. With an_ Introduction by 
EpNURD Gossk. Ulustrated by Hans Tegner. Royal 8vo, 20s, net, or iy 
2 vols., 10s. net each. 

FAIRY TALES: from the Swedish of Baron ¢ 
DIT RELOU. BN y H. L. Br AE ESTAD. With Illustrations by T, Kittelsey 

old. I vol 6a. 

The Tines.—‘ ‘Th he ‘Me rth is the] lar - of myth, fancy, and saga, and very good 
are these Fairy Tales.” 

THE SOUL OF ACAT. By Marcanrer Bensoy. With 
Photographs and Tilustrations by Madame Henrietta Ronner. 1 vol., 3s, 64, 

The Athenzum.— A dainty volume which will delight those who try to grasp 
the inner life of beasts and birds.” 


FICTION. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
AL ibrary Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,00 
Price £4 4s. for the set of Twelre Volu mes ; also separate volumes, 
. 6d. each. 
VOL. I. 
THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpua, 
W: itl 1 an Introduction by Mr. Maurice Hewtert. With 4 Coloured Plates 
gene Paul ae vil, a Photogravure, and Portraits. - 
The Dail y Chronic “Suggestively Stendhal stands for very much, and a 
historically he a “for even more. No study of contemporary fictio 
t reference to his influences, and the present worthy pres 
tion of him deserves encouragement and gratitude.” : 
To be followed by sf 
COLOMB A; CARMEN. By Prosper Merrmis. In 
troduetior : Mr. Artuur Symons. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, 
rure, and Portraits [ Friday, 
spectus post-free, and the jirst volume can be obtained 
on approval. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOV ELS AND STORIES 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Gitserr Parker. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hatu Carne. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. Py Mancarer L. Woon, 


Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. By Lioxes 9 


LANGTON. 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. Ly Mrs. Hexry Dvpeney, 


Author of “ Folly Corner.” 


JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Casie. By A. J. Dawwsor, 


Author of “ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 























|THE GLOWWORM. By May Baremay, Author of 


“ The Altar of Life.” 


THE BALLET DANCER; and ON GUARD. 5y 


Mariupe Serao, Author of “ The Lan 1 of Cockayne. 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maarten 


MAARTENS. 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamru Bowus, Author 


of “The Amazing Lady.” 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. By Netson L1oyD, 











Author of * The Chronic Loafer.” 4s, [Dollar Lxbrary. 
Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on some Forthcoming Books, Ful’, 1991, post-free. 
London: WM. HEINEMAN®, 21 Bedford Strcet, W.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
A NEW BOOK BY MARIE CORELLI. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 


By MARIE CORELLI. Small 4to, ls. 





FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS 


THE HISTORY OF SIR ‘RICHARD 


- Lucas Maver, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. 
CAUMADY: Pi, S EMITED EDITION in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 


jm sf & We ac” 6 oneness o Yonscience,” ce. 
By Rosert HIcHENS, Author of “ Flames, Tongues of Consci »” &e 


Crown 8v0, 68. THIRD EDITION. Ww. W J 
4 B ; Vv. p ACOBS 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. by 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 


‘Author of “Many Cargoes.” Iilustratec’, cl BENOs) Gi eee + iitias 
ah - are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skipper 
Y ee men, ant his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sailed.” 
ea anghter in every page.” —Daily Mail. —Daily News, 
“Fullof fun and rich in humour.”—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
y TT 
FANCY FREE. By Even Putixrorts, Author 
“Children of the Mist.” Illustrated, crown S8vo, 6s, 
Reng ic Uniform with ‘* The Human Boy. 


THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. 


By S. MacNavenran. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, 


6g 86 Tifa 2? ai -o. 68 
- - of “ Life is Life. Crown evo, Se “a, , 
acces cold vont ‘The Hall and He ’ without perceiving that here is 
we rk of an entirely exceptional sort. Outside Zack’s own writing, we know of 
0! a . 


nothing like it.”—Owtloo. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. 


E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FOOL’S YEAR. By KE. H. Coorrr, Author 


of “ Mr. Blake of New market.’’ Crown Svo, Us. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. LE. W. Mason, Author 


of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” &e. 
Jilustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown $vo, 6s. } ; 
“-Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is written in 
the true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.”—Globe. } 
ms" romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quint- 
essence of romance.”"—Spectalor, ‘* A fine story of adventure."—Morning Post, 
SECOND EDITION 
‘ ‘ Aaa hl Arad 
By EF. #. Montresor, Author 
. ° : ’ 
of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Fresh, unconventiona!, and instinct with human sympathy.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities 


elementarily human, Perfect art."—Spectator. 


NX — r . 
ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of 
“Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
“ Pre-eminently a book which will appeal to womanhood,”—Daily Mail. 
“Much humour and pathos.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By M. H. Roserroy. 


lustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Warren Rav- | 


xonp, Author of “ Love and Quiet Life.’’ Czown 8vo, 6s, 
“A quaint and chorming story.’’- A aemye ; 
“ Mr. Raymond’s admirers will be delighted with this story.”—Gilasgow Herald. 


THE MILLION. By UDorornea Geranp, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.”” Crowa Svo, 6s. 
“Tt isa powerful piece of writing, aud in the intensity of its moral purpose 
the best the author has yet given us.”— Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


By Jane Bartow, Author of ‘ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real 
people.’—Morning Leader. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French 


Revolution. By J. BuounpELLE-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of Arms,” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and 
the personages excite a ready interest.”—Scotsman. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Bariye-Goutp, 


Author of “Mehalah.” With § Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 


“The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start to finish. 
An excellent story.’—Glasgow Herald. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gattoy, 


Author of “ Kiddy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘Very exciting.”—Times. 
“A clever book, and one not easily laid aside.”"—Pall Ma!! Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
MASTER OF MEN. By EH. Puituirs Oprey- 
Hem. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


: The story stands quite worthy of its powerful title.” —Glasgow Herald. 
A pleasant story, with dramatic situations.”"—Academy. 








ean ae 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By Granam Batrour. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
* The man lives and moves and speaks again in these pages.”—Black & White. 
“ The story has all the charm of a revelation. Itis written with admirable 
taste and simplicity.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
EAPER EDITION, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 


EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. 
G. MiLais. With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. Cheap 
Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. A Record of 


Fifty 'Years’ Work. Written by Tuemsetves. With 150 Illustrations, 
large 4to, 21s. net. 

The record of the work of the celebrated Engravers, containing a Gallery of 
beautiful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, Lord Leighton, and other 
great Artists. The book is a history of the finest black-and-white work of the 
nineteenth century 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuances Lamp. 


With over 100 Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by 
a. V. Lucas. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb's Essays that has ever 
been published. The Illustrations display the most remarkable sympathy, 
insight, and skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb 
is unrivalled. . 


THE ANNALS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


By E. H. Pearcr, M.A. With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 


REGNUM DEI. ‘The Bampton Lectures of 


1901. By A. Rorertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 
Svo, 12s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount St. Crres. Deiny 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. 


By Captain MELVILLE Ler. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6:1. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By A. M.S. Mreruven. With? Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. ; 
also demy 8vo, 3d. net. Sivty-seventh Thousand. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Cratu. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the CALIPH VATHEK. 


By Wriiu1am Beckrorp. Edited by E. Denison Ross. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. 


Edited by A. C. Deane. Pott Svo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Library. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD 


CrasHav. Edited by Epwarp Huttos. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s, 6d. net. [Little Library. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Isaac 
Watton. Edited by J. Bucnay, Pott Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. td. net. [Litile Library. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By 


EK. C.S. Greson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, feap. Sv», 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. Little Biographies. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ennest FLeTcuER. With 
many Portraits, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 


Tutrodnuction and Notes by BR. B. Rackuam, M.A, Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. 
[ Oxford Commentaries. 


ISAIAH. Edited by W. EH, Bannzs, D.D., 


Fellow of Peterhouse and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
2 vols., 2s. net. each. Vol. I. [Churchman’s Bible. 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By Sr. Francts pe 


Sates. Edited by W. J. Kyox-Littir, M.A. Pott Svo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 
zs. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited, with 


un Introduction and Notes, by C, S. Jenkam, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 


BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A., 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 
[Leaders of Religion. 


ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Dicu- 


FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, crown Svo. 6s. 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the 


Hon. Mrs. LrtTetton. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen have iu preparation a series of children’s books under the 
above general title. The aim of the editoris to get entertaining or exciting 
stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. The books will be reproduced in a somewhat unusual form, which 
will have a certain charm of its own. The first three volumes arranged are: 

14. THE AIR GUN: or, How the Mastermans and Dobson Major 
nearly Lost their Holidays. By T. Htreert. 

2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacon Apporrt. 

3. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Coss. 


[Neat week. 





Messrs. METHUEN S New Bovk Gazette and Catalogue will be sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 6 C0, Ui ‘SIM 


SOSSSSSSSSSSOSSSHSSSSOSOSSSOSOSOSOOOOOSD 


NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. 


Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG. Illustrated, ssid 


THE STALL PLATES of the KNIGHTS of the GARTER, 1348-1495, 


Edited by W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE. 90 Coloured Plates. Limited Edition, £6 net 





BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Dr. JOHN NISBET. 2 vols, 9 
THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. 240k, », 
TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. By ELEANOR G. HAYDEy 


Illustrated by L. L. Brooke, 7s, Ca, et, 
A RIBBON OF IRON (The Trans-Siberian Railway). By ANNETTE MEAKIN. Illustrated; 
WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. By WALTER WOOD. Illustrated by Seppings Wrizht, 
DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 


By P. H. WICKSTEED and EDMUND G. GARDNER, », 
LUSUS REGIUS. A Volume of hitherto Unpublished Autograph Works by King James I. & y, 





Edited by ROBERT S, RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illus. by Photogravure & Collotype Reproductions. Limited Edition, 15, net 
FINE | ART. 
MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Jozy 
HORSLEY MAYO. With a large number of Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, £5 3s, net. 
THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By Witursm Hype. With 20 Ful. 
vage Pictures in Photogravure by William Hyde. Edition limited to J50 copies, £2 12s. 6d. ne “Also a Larg e-Paper Edition of 150 copies, £5 ds, net, 


PORTRAITS: OF MEN AND WOHEN. By the Mian CHIONESS OF GRANBY. Reproductions 


imperial § 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM. 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By Epnonv G. Garpner. Second Edition, 12s, 
THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. Edited by P. H. Wickstrep. 6s. : 
WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Evirn Sicnen. 16s, net, 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Epitm Stcors. 6s. 
LAKE GENEVA: its.Literary Landmarks. By Frances Gripsie. 18s. 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J.P. Mowsray. 7s. 6d. net. 
PICTURES OF WAR. By Joun Srvanr. 7s. 6d. = 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueovore Roosevetr (President U.S. of America). 10s. 6d. ne, F 
EPHEMERA CRITICA. By J. Cuvrton Cottins. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. ie 
THE COMMUNE OF LONDON. By J. Horacr Rouxv. 12s, 
CHALMERS ON CHARITY. Edited by N. Masrerwan. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH (ARCHANGEL). By A. P. Excutuann, 


Governor of the Pix f Archangel. 0 Illustrations, 3 Maps. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Srapuixc. E dited by Dr. F. H. H. Guinueuarp. Illustrated, 18% 
WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE (HAYTI). By Heskeru Pricuarp. Illustrated, 12s. 
THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir W. M. Conway. Illustrated, 6s. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. Wapvrnz. Tlustrated, 6s. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE (SIAM). By Ervusr Youyc. Illustrated, 6s. 








FARTHEST NORTH. By Fripwor Nansey. Illustrated, 63. 
RELIGIOUS. 
THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immortality. By £ 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Ph.D hir ic OWL, oS. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. By Saran Witsoy. Illustrated by 


Alexand 


LONDON CITY ‘CHURCHES. By A. E. Danretn. Illustrated, 6s. 

LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniett. Illustrated, 6s. 

LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By Rev. H. D. Mange. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net 
TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By Venerable Archdeacon Wixson, 6s. 

HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wm. James. 2s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D. Beautifully 
By strated with all the Pictures in the Original Edition. Reproducing in 
Illus Original Colours the great Napoleonic Paintings in the World, and 
with hundreds of Full-page Engravings in Tint and Black and White. In 
4yols, Large 4to, 63s. net. 


nificent of modern Lives of Napoleon...... This new 
siece of bookmaking, nor even a book written 
ions, but the serious and careful work of 





TIMES.—‘‘ The most mag) 

ife of Ne is mere } 

ife of Napoleon is no Te ¢ 
ot to explain the costly illustrat 
a very competent historian. 





LETTERS OF 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


With 3 Portraits, Svo, 15s. net. 








LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 


Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
By Mrs. FAWCETT, LL.D. 


With Photogravure Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 
NOTES INTRODUCTORY TO 


THE STUDY OF THE CLERIEN- 


TINE RECOGNITIONS. A Course of Lectures by the late F. J. A. Horr, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BY CANON ROBINSON. 
A COMMEMORATION OF KING 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. A Sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey on the Festival of his Translation. Sewed, 6d. net. 


UNITY IN CHRIST, and _ other 


Sermons. By J. Armitage Roxixsox, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is a great gain to have sermons such as these. Those who 
listened to them when first delivered cannot but have derived benefit, and the 
English Church is the richer for this useful and helpful volume.” 














THE ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


A RELATION OF THE CONFER- 


ENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM LAUD AND MR. FISHER THE 
JESUIT. A New Edition, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. C. H. 
Simprixson, M.A, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Freprric G. Kenyon, Assistant-Keeper of Manu- 
seripts, British Museum. With 16 Facsimiles, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. — 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 
Contains 154 volumes, among which are:— 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE WILLIAM | 
KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK UVOLLOCK, 
THIRD EDITION, 2 vols., 10s. Just published: 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


11 vols. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES 
S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE FIREBRAND. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


MAGMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


9s. net. 


GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


9s. net. 


GUIDE TO ITALY. 10s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Conciseness is aimed at to the extent that we get the whole 
of Italy in one small volume......The maps are excellent...... We are of opinion 
that what cannot be found in this volume does not come among the facts 
which a guide-bock is expected to describe.” 





Ready on 
Tuesday. 





A Soyxe oF Dantmoon. 


CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. By Tu. Bentzos. 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES.—I. The First Visit. 


BLACKGUM AG’IN’ THUNDER. 





EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 


WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. 


*,* Send for New Complete List. | 


7 vols. | 


12 vols. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


Written and Illustrated by Ciivton JouNson. Extra Crown §Svo, 
8s. 6d. net. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 

THE HOUSE OF ATREUS: being the 
AGAMEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, anp FURIES OF ZSCHYLUS., 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHeap, M.A. Pott 8vo, 

2s. Gd. net. 

OBSURVER.—“ A welcome addition to the ever-fresh ‘Golden Treasury 






Series.’”’ 





THIRD EDITION. §&vo, l4s, net. 


THE HISTORY OF 


HUMAN MARRIAGE. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the 
University of Finland, Helsingfors. With Introductory Note by Dr. A, RB. 


WALL: 





DECEMBER NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. Contexts ron DECEMBER. 


Perxcess Puck. By the Author of Tun Story or EvaNncELine. By 


Chaps. 27-30. 1vles Edwardes. 





“The Enchax 





| 
i . = papHrrre Sr —_ ‘aie 
Dr. JoHNSON ANONG THE Ports. By | Ti THN RAPHIC Scrvey or Iypra, 
H. C. Minchin by F. H. Brown. 
Tue Arr or FRIENDSHIP. reo bo 5 eee Arr Ras. “Be 
Warps or Gop. By Gerald Brenan, T. E. Kilby. : 





DoLLs THE GOLD-FINDER, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. 
The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER Contains :— 
Pictures by Maurice Bourer 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 


vE MoNveEL. 
By Jamurs 
eray and reproductions of letters aud 


published. 





Grant Witson. Portraits of Tha 
original sketches by him, not befo 
A Story of an Amateur Librarien. By 





Frank R. SToOcKToN. 


OFFICER BRADY. (The Modern Recruit.) By Roprrt W. Cxamucrs, Aut: r 


of * The Recruit.” 
And uumerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER Contains :— 


THE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. By Josperaixe Dopez Daskam, 
THE PRINCESS LOVELY-LOCKS, 


(A Christmas Fantasy.) By Hetty 


Gray CONE. 


UNCLE SAM’S TOYS. By Witt H. Cuanpiez. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joan Beyyerrt. 





And numerous other St 


x 


ries for the Young. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


—— 


Illustrated Books. 





Illustrated Christmas List post-free on 4. 


pitication 


aa 





Super-royal 4to, £3 3s, net, 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, 


LIFE AND 
By A. L. 


Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. 


Wls 


With 16 Photogravure F 


R.A, 
WORKS, 
BALDRY. 


With Binding designed by Professor von Herkomer, 





Crown folio, £5 5s. n 


phat ied VAN DYCK. Historical 


fe and Works. By Lronen Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director 

x rtrait Gallery, London; Honorary J Member of t! 1e Roynl 
» Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

yure Pat es and 20 Collotype and other Reproduet ions 
n Sumptuous ly printed at the Chiswick Pres: 

with Binding designed by Taunnee 








ith €1 
om Drawings 3 
Arnold fia 
Housman. 


le Pa per, 


ef 


DANTE GA 3k tab ROS SETTI. An 


Illustrated Chronicle of Art ant 1 Life. By H. C. Ma RILLI ER. Second 
Edition, Abrid iged a 21 Revis 15 Photé ogravure Pp lates and 100 other 
Illustrations, With Binding designed by Christopher De an, 





Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By 


Strutt. With 4 Photosravure Plates and 52 0 r Tin 
Binding des ‘gned by C) } or Dear. 


THE STUDY “AND “ORITICISM 


OF ITALIAN ART. By Bz <p Brsenson, With 42 Dlustrations. 


LORENZO at 


structive Art Crit 
Revised. With 64 Ih 
before been reprod 


rHE TOW” 


Norman, a t 
GOWER, FS A. With 28 Photogra 


Epwarp C. 
With 


strations, 





, 158. net. 
ryt = a ° _ 
op O: an Essay in Con- 
sy Ber RD Berenson. Second Evlition, 
, including many Pictures which have never 





. net. 


‘LONDON. In 


By Lord. Royatp Sv THERLAND- 
nd 16 Half-tox ne Tllustrations. 
| Vo T an the 


oR" 


yvures a 





AND LEGENDS OF THE 
Lis Ts, APOSTLES, i Seed OTHER EARLY SAINTS. Sd’ Ty 
trations togravure Frout 


LIVES 











Ani R . WithisTm neluding a Pho 
pir 

SHAKES PH SARE'S HEROI NES. 
“ 7 weiter iaieated Aibsames tn the varios 
« rvpeprot t 1 Ac ses in asa 
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n Terry as Lady 
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THE BRITIS ri ARTISTS SERIES. 


o, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The ENGLIS : 3H PRE- eng fy ag 


PAINTERS: their ates and Successors. By Pr PERCY ine Wi 
upwards of 100 lll ous and 2 Photogravure Pili cond ee 
Cheaper E Sdition. With m Ne »w Illustrations. 


FREDER IC, LORI D LEIGHTON, 





P.R.A. An Illus 1 Cl le by Ernest Rurs. With 80 Reproduc- 
tior as fror n Le ore Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates, Fourth 
Edition. 


LLAIS, BART., 


SIR J.B. MII 


P.R.A.: his Art and ce. By A. Lyrs Saxeen y. Illustrated with 
89 Reproductions in i and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second 
Editio LL. 


.D ,,DURNE- JONES, 


3y Matcotm Brut. Eighth Edition, 


SIR EDWAR 


BART.:a Record and Re 
with 100 Illustration 





or 


7G, 


WILLIAMSON, Liit.D. 


C. WiniraMson, Litt.D. 
By LesDER SCOTT. 


FRANCIA. By ©. 
BRUNELLESCEL. 





Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH DECORATION An) 
FURNITURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Ry Lapy Dur, 
With 16 Photogravure Plates and 56 Half-tene Mlustrations, 


ianaiad 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Dirge. With 12 Photogravurs 
Plate S.4 and 64 — tone L[ilustrations, containing a number of Picture 
never bei yduced. 





core rep. 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH AKCHITECTS AND 


SCULPTORS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Duy, 
With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions, 





Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN.-DIALS, 


Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFrep Gatrty. we an] 
greatly Enlarged by H. K. F. Epen and Exeanor Liorp. With Chapters 
on Portable Dials by Lewis Evans, F.8.A., and on Dial Constructig, 
by Wicuam Ricuarpson. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth). With a 
Lilustrations. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND 


HIS WORK. By Matcoum Bert. With 8 Photogravure Plates andj 
other Illustrations. The Binding designed by the late Gleeson White, 


Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 


PAINTERS: their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. Bate, With 
7 Vhotogravure Plates and 84 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 
WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AymeR Variance, M.A, F.8.A, With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 





Small colombier Svo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Lik 


and Works. By Mrs. Artutur Bei (N. D'Anvers), With 58 Mlustrations 
in Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White 





THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Iustrated and Decorated by Byam Suaw. With an _ Introduction by 
Ricwanp Garnetr, LL.D., C.B. Second Edition, revised, post 8vo, 73. 64, 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated 


and Decorated by Ropent ANNING Bett. With an Introduction by 
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